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ee Study of our Own PIE is 
at preſent thought ſo eſſential a Part of Edy- 


cation, that, it is preſumed, very little Apology can 
be requiſite for attempting to render that Study 
\efs difficult to Children. The following Pages 

are not offered as entirely new ; the greateſt Part 


"is elected TY the Works ol our beſt Gramma- 


Tians, » | A I 


Ant Won f 1 tts 
4 


There are "fo many spelling Books and Didio- 
naries extant, that it did not ſeem neceſſary t to 


add any particular Remarks on Orthography, and 
Prof ; indeed, very few poſitive Rules can he 
given, either for Spelling, or Pronunciation: The 


former will be learned in the beſt Manner by 


verbal Inſtruction and Practice; the Eier, by an 1 
Attention to the belk Readers. | + 
"i Jes,” the Intent of this ATE 1400 
point out the Properties of, the ſeveral Parts of 
Speech, and their Dependence on each other, ſo as 
to enable the Learner to parſe an Exerciſe ; which 
will, F be found the eaſieſl ang molt effec- 


H * 


* F * 
* * 
* * A - 
, : 


PREFACE. 


tal Math of reaching For, when when Children ave” 
-thus accuſtomed to name readily: the Parts of 

© Speech of every Word, and the Nominative Caſe, 

to every-Verb, they more perfectly ee, 
and remember thoſe Rules, which, when only - 
learned by. Rote, make but a ſlight Impreſſion on 4 
the Memory, and are, probably, ſeldom well un- 
Lerſtood by them, . 


"Sons Remarks on 1 are inſerted at the 
End of each Chapter to which they geſer. A Rule 
to know how to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Parts of 
Speech, is likewiſe added to the Explanation of 
them, in order to facilitate the Exerciſe of Parfing - 
from the Beginning. —The other Chapters may 

be r referred to, as N requires. 


7 50 Tic Appendix. contains 1 into bad 
"Engliſh, in order to exerciſe the Memory and 
Juigment of the Learner, with Figures referring 
"to the Pages where the Rule, and an Example of _ 
me right Conſtruction, may be found Examples | 
of Ellipfis, and of Grammatical Conſtruction, in 
which the Parts of Speech are explained;—the Uſe 
VE of Points and Capitals;—and ſome Maxims and : 
"RefleQtions ſor the Purpole of Exerciſes, | 292 
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HAT i 1s Grammar? 


% 'Grammar is the art of uſing 1 words according 
to certain eſtabliſhed rules. | 


What ig the difference between Grammar ; in general 

and the Engliſh Grammar); 

- . Grammar in general, or univerſal Grammar, oY 

plains the principles which are common to all * 
uages. 

Ide Grammar. of. any particular language, 2 ; the 
Engliſh | Grammar, applies thoſe common principles 
to chat PEI ape. pceprding to the CT 
euſtom of it. ; 

„Ito | how / many paris is — ae di- 
wided? $580 * : L / 

Into four parts, vir. | 

ORTHOGRAPHY, which teaches the true. 
ſpelling. of, words. 

"ETYMOLOGY, which treats, of the different, + 0M 
forts of words, (or parts of dr and their di e - +; 23 
and variations, | bu 
SYNTAX, which TAG us bow to join words. 
together in a ſentence. _ 

-PROSODY, which teaches the rules of prize 
Kon, and yerſification, | ry 

ESD B | 2 
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ſtead of a repetition of her name. 


2 Of Etymology. 


* 


— 


Or en 


ow. many kinds of words are there in the 
Engliſh language ? 
There are in Engliſh ten ſorts of words; or, as iy 
are commonly called, Parts of Speech. - 
1. The ARTICLE, which is placed before the Sub- 


ſtantives, to point them out, and to ſhew how far their 
ſignification extends,—Theee are two, the words a ot 


an, and the. 


2. The SUBSTANTIVE, or Wor: which 15 ths. 


name of any thing that exiſts, or of which we have 
any notion; To that whatever can be heard—ſcen— 


finet—traſted—felt—underſto0d—or made the ſubjeRt 


of di ſcourſe, is a Subſtantive, or a Noun. 


You may know a Subſtantive by prefixing an Article,” 
or the words—ſpeak of—to any word concerning 
which you are in doubt: If the phraſe make ſenſe, the 
word is a Subftantive ; as, a book, the ſan, an "apple ; Or, 


1 ſpeak of geedneſe—of happineſs. 


3. The Pxonoun, which is uſed inſtead of a Noun ' 


or Subſtantive, in order to avoid the too frequent re- 
petition of the ſame word ; as, I for my name ; ge, in- 


4. The Aplzerivx, which is added to the Sub- 
ſtantive to expreſs the quality—form—number—or auy 


other property belonging to it; as, Tae 
| | 14 


95 9 


_— > © oat Dn —_ wa. 


Of Etymology. r | 


You may know if a word be an AdjeQtive by adding 
thing to it; as, @ good thing; or any known Subſtan- 
tive, as,-@ good cake, a large apple; or by aſking the 
queſtion v # by which you will diſtinguiſh its Sub- 
ſtantive likewiſe; as, good what ? Good child. 

"5. The VIII is a word whereby ſomething is re- 


preſented as exiſting ; as, I am; acting; as, / de, 1 


play, I eat, I read; or being acted * as, J am 
taught, 

You may know a Verb by prefixing to, to the word 
concerning which you are enquiring; as, feach, 10 


teach ; learn, ts learn. Or, whatever word makes a 


compleat ſentence with a Noun or Pronoun 1 is a Verb; 


28, the bird frnge, ſhe laughs.- 


6. The PaxricirLe, which is derived from a 


Verb, and partakes of the nature both of the Verb 


and the Adjective; as for example: Learned is a 


Participle when joined to an Auxiliary or helping | 


Verb; as, I have learned my l:fſon; but when it is uſed 
without any relation to time, as @ /carried man, it is an 
Adjective. 

7. The Apvers, which may be joined to a Verb; 
as, He reads well; or to an Adjeftive; as, 4 truly 
good man; or to a Participle; as, She is ſecretly plet- 
ting: and ſometimes to another Adverb, to expreſs 
the quality or circumſtance of it; as, He aurites very 
correctly. 


Adverbs generally end in bi as, merci ercifully, folibly, 
and anſwer to the queſtions How ? Hoe much f TOI 


' Where? | 
=, B2 R : 8. The 
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4 Of Etymology. 

8. The PaxtrosITION, put before Nouns and 
Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other words, 
and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. | 

You may know a Prepoſition, becauſe it admits'of a 
perſonal Pronoun in the Objective Caſe, or a Sub- 
ſantive to follow it; as for example, With me,; ; 
| Beneath them ; She went from London, through Cm 
wich, 4 Blackheath,” 


9. The Cox juxcriox, that Joins words Aud 
ſentences together, as Charlotte a 'Louiſa play 
together. —— Maria, Lztitia, and Caroline run; 
which may be xeſolved into three Sentences; as Maria 
runs, Lztitia runs, and Caroline runs, ; 

10, The InTzsJecTION, that expreſſes Tome 
paſſion of the mind; as, Alas Ob &e, It i N W220 
followed by a note of admiration. 


E: XAMPLE. 1 
conj. 2 rep. adj. fub. verk. 
nel and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 


verb. adv. pro. ſub. adv. adj. art. ſub. word. 
Act well your Patt, there all the honour — 


o. A R TICLE E S. 


AY Artidle i is a word prefixed to a Subſtantive, to 
limit or determine its fignification. 


How many dle are there in the Eoglih lan 


guag* ? 
Two; 4 ot an, and ihe, 


- 31 
* 
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| Of Articles. 4 
nd „ What is the uſe of the Article a or an ? 
is. The indefinite Article @ or an ſerves to point out 
ene ſingle perſon, or thing, as à girl, a uſefid book, A 


8 Lean only be joined with the ſingular number, as / c 

b- l Nu. T want ſome books. A is called the indefi- 

+ nite Article, becauſe it does not determine what parti- 

Ny eular perſon or thing is meant; as, à child, ſignifies 

| any child whatſoever; @ book, any ſort of book. 

id Is there any exception to this Rule? J 
: There is a remarkable exception to this Rule, in the 

7 uvſe of the Adjectives fexv and marry ; which, though 

la | Joined with plural Subſtantives, yet admit of the ſin- 


gular Article a; ;, 6, 4 few cherries, a great many apples, 
e thouſand. 

Ag! ie tha A +: al - wo 

e Article à is 84 ie * Jubſtantives 

with a conſonant ;. as, a glove, @ book, 

Wben is the Article az uſed? _ f 

The Article an is uſed before Subfleerives n | 
with a Vowel; as, an apron, an urn, an ingenions man; 
and before the filent or mute 5; as, an "hour, an herb, 
an honeſt man. 

What is the uſe of the Article be? | 

The definite or demonſtrative Article tbe Soren 
what particular perſon or thing is meant; as, That is 


keginniogt 


o THE perſon of whom I ſpake.. This is 1h book which 
a Tinend to lend to you. Hence it is called the definite, 
A or demonſt rative Article. 
ö Is the Article the uſed before Subltantives of the 
plural, or of the ſingular number ? ; | 
u J 3 The 
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6 Of Articles. 


The Article the is ſet before Subftantives both of | 
the ſingular and plurab number, becauſe we can ſpeak 
determinately, as well of many as of one particular 
perſon or thing; as for example, Tux child, THE 
children. ThE book, THE books which I bought. 


Are no Subſtantives uſed without Articles? 
Ves; proper names; as, Alexander, London, Athens : 


abſtrat names; as, virtue, vice, beauty, Ele, anger, 


„ good nature. 


Words in which nothing but the mere being of the 


thing is implied; as, this is nat thread, but fili; not gold, 
but filver. 

Articles are ſometimes joined to proper names by 
way of diſtinction or eminence; as, He is 4 Titut, 
that f is, a perſon as worthy as Titus, Ta Howards, 


* Laie, , 


8 chat is, a man as brave as Alexander; Tux 
C2fars, that is, the Roman * of the name of 
Czar. 


And alſo when ſome Subſtantive is noderficed, as 


THE Thames, at is, the river Thames, | 
Are the Articles ever uſed before any other of the 


parts of ſpeech ? 
The Article may be placed before the Adjective, 


when it precedes its Subſtantive ; as, AN excellent book; 


THE better day the better deed,” - 
The definite Article h is ſometimes ſet before 
Adverbs in the comparative, or ſuperlative degree; 


as, THe ſooner, THE later, 'THE oftener 1 read Thom 


| fen's Seaſons, THz more 1 admire them; She is Tas 


a 


CY TY 
——— 1111 rr . 
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Of Article... 7 
moſt Auer girl I know, 24 believe likewiſe that ſhe is 
THE beſt, 


Are there not ſome Subſtantives which never admit 
the Article ? | 

Yes: words taken in the largeſt and moſt unlimited 
ſenſe; as, MAN is @ rational creature, that is, all men 
without exception. The proper fiudy of mankind is 
MAN. 


Or SUBSTANTIVES. 


Subſtantive, or Noun, is the name of any thing: 
» that exiſts, or of which we have any notion; ſo 
that whatever can be heard, ſeen, ſmelt, taſted, felr, 
underſtood, or made the * of diſcourſe, is a Noun 


Subſtantive. 


How many kinds of Subſtantives are there? 
Iwo; proper, and eommon. 
What is a Subſtantive Proper? 2 
A Subſtantive proper is the name of any particular 


perſon, as John; of a river, as the Thames; or of a 


city, as London, 


What is a Subſtantive common? 

A Subſtantive common is the name of things * 
neral, as a tree, a houſe, ; | 

Are there any other kind of Subſtantives : 

Nouns or Names may be farther ſubdivided into. 
Collective, or Names of Multitude; as, ſocieties, 
* &, Ex. the people, ax army, the clergy. 

B4 2 


2 _ Of-Subſtantives. 
Abſlract; which belong to virtues, vices, paſſions, 
as wiſdom, prudence, envy, emulatian, — Eres 
ton, attention, inattention, &c. 
Derivatives ; which proceed from other Nouns, as 
from City, Citizens; Rome, Raman ; Art, Artiſt, 
+ Verbal ;| derived from Verbs, as from 7 n 
Dancing; to quali, Malling. 
Can you explain further what is meant i Abi 
Nouns ? | 
Nouns, which ate the objects of the underſtanding, 
are called Abftra& Nouns, becauſe they are abſtracted, 
or ſeparated from material or corporeal ſubſtances, 


(which are the objects of the outward, ſenſes), 'whergus = 


the former are. only perceptible by, the more refied. 
operations of the mind, as ice, mercy, &. 


i... Or NUMBER: : 
Number is the diſtinction of one from many, 

-  There*are. two Numbers, the ſingular, and tho 
plural, | 

The ſingular number n * but one, as an 


a. 
; The plural number of more | than one, as as apples 


How is the plural number formed ? 


, FY” 
- 


The plural number is uſually formed by adding / to 


te ſingular; as, apple, apples; book, beoks, _ 


Are there any exceptions ? 


Yes: If the Singular end in 5 x, ch, or 4. a | 


Plural is formed by adding e:; 
Sing. Plur. Sigg. Plur. 3 
Mie, Mit... Bar, Barer. 


1 Peach. 3 Peaches, 


: Bruſh, Bru/hes, 


Does. 


- * 
5 
1 
d 4 
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Of Subſtantives. 9 
Does adding the letter 7, increaſe the number of 
ſyllables? 


Not in general; but it does in words which end in 
ce, ge, ſe; and ze; as, 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plure 
Price, Prices. Parſe, Pur. ſet. 
Cage, Ca- get. Prize, Prizes. © 


If a Subſtantive in the ſingular number end in . or | 
fe, how do you form the plural? 
By changing the /, or fe, into ves; as, 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Calf,  Calve., Life, Lives. 
Half, Halves Loaf,,, Loves. 
Knife, Nutver. Wife, Mies. 
| and faff, which in the Plural is faves. | 
Are there any Exceptions * 
Yes, the following, viz. 45 
Chief... Grief. Miſchief, Roof? 
Cliff... Handkerchief, Proof. RF. 
Cuff. Hoof. Puff. Stuff. 
Dwarf, Muff. ' N 
which take 5, to make the Plural. 
How do Subſtantives ending in y, with a Conſonant 
before it, form their Plurals ? | 
By changing the y into ies; as, 2801 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Flur. 


Lady, 4 Ladiere 2, Cherry,. Cherries.. 


N | Are 
= $. | | 


10 Of Subſtantives. | 
Are there not ſome Subſtantives which take en or 
res to make their Plurals? | | 
Ves, the following, viz. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Flur. 
Child, Children. Or, Oxen, 
Brother, Brothers, or Brethren, 
Brother has two plurals in uſe ; Brothers is 3 to 
natural relations, as, brothers and fifters ; Brethren is uſed 
in a figurative ſenſe, as, when we ſay Men and 
Brethren. 


Max, and all its compounds, form their Plural, by 
changing the @ into e; as, 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

Man, Men. Voman, Women. 

 Footman, Footmen, Stateſman, Stateſmen. 


Some words taken from foreign languages retain the ir 
* Plur. 
Beaux, French, 2 
Cherubim, Hebrew. 
| | Seraphim, Hebrew. 
Erratum, Errata, Latin, 
Phenomenon, FPhenomena, Greek, 
and many others, 
Are not the Plural of ſome Subflantives irre- 
gular? : 
Yes, the following, viz, 84 N G 
Sing. Flur. Sing. Plur. 
Dice. Mouſe, Mice, 
Feet. Penny, Pence. 
Geeſe, * Tooth, : Teeth, 
| Dio 


 . Of Subſtantives. _ 


Dice is uſed as the Ploral by gamefters; a Die, the ſtamp 
uſed by coiners, takes the regular Plural Dies. | 
Have all Subſtantives a ſingular and a plural number 
No: ſome words have no fingular ; as, 
Abe, " Entrails, Saarn, Thanks : 
Bellows, "Lange, *-Sheers, i Tomps, 
Bowels, News,  GEmffers, Wages, Oc. 
* Others have no plural number, as the proper names of 
Men, as, John; Countries, as Wakes; 
WY as Londons © > Mountains, as Erna; 
* 1 Rivers, as the Thames; likewiſe the Barth: 
T he names of virtues, as genero/ity, | truth; vices, as 
5 i avarice, falſbod; arts aud ſciences, as painting, muſic z 
. metals, as gd, Alwe, &c. have no plural number. 
| The names of moſt ſorts of herbs, as, aſpamgus, gra/es 
1 | aint, Jpinage, balm, marjoram, parſtey, Ja age, are ufed 
only in the Gogular, a a fe excepted ; ſuch as, 
Sing. Plur. Sipg. Plur. 
+a Netth, Nettles. a Poppy, - Poppicte 
-: ali, Li * a Cabbage, Cabbager. 
And the names of feveral ſorts of corn and pulſe; as 
-dariey, wheat De, bread beer, ale, Boney, mill, butter, * 
8 _ i Stat 


R 8 


o f CASES. 


| How: many Cake. ax. there in be Tags . 

guage? 

„A Subſtantive.doth-not properly wink of more than 72 
. What | 


% 


12 Of Subſtantives. 
- What is the Nominative Caſe ? | 
The Caſe in which a thing is ſimply mentioned, or 
the name itſelf; as, a boy, Arthur, a girl, Charlotte, a 
How do you know the Nominative Caſe ? 

By aſking the queſtion who ? which ? ot uu 

Can you give me any examples? 

Yes : Girls love play. Who love play? Anſwer, 
girls. Girls is the Nominative Caſe. ' Sometimes an 
Infinitive Mood anſwers as the Nominative Caſe to 
the Verb; as, 10 be idle is naughty. What is nanghty ? 
Anſwer, to be idle. 
| Sometimes a ſentence ſupplies the place of the No- 

 minative Caſe; as, The habit of rifing early conduces to 
Fealth, What conduces to health? Anfwer, the habit of 
rg early. 

What is the Genitive Caſe ? 

The Genitive Caſe implies Property, or Poſſeſſion ;. 
as, Elin book, i. e. the book of, or belonging to Ellin . 
to-day's leſſon : | hence it is frequently called the Tove 
Caſe, 4 

Ihe Genitive, or Poſſeflive Caſe, may be known dy 
| Its having the word of beſore it. Example, The pic- 
are of the king: or by the addition of: with an 
; apoſtrophe to the nominatiye, as The king's picture 

Both the ſign, i. e. the apoſtrophe, and the . 
tion of, ſeems ſometimes to be uſed ; as, a ſoldier of the 'F 
king's; but here are really two ves, * 
n of the foldiers.of the. ling. 

To plural nouns ending in , and fometimesto 6ingulas, 
nouns in ſs, the apoſtrophe. or ſign (J, only is adde 
do form the Genitive; as,” =» 


r 


Of Subſtantives. 14 
For een, 2 , 07 12 _ dingt: The 1 178 
d edurage. £2 28 
The . is doierlans omitted after proper names cad 
ing in æ, or 2; Felix room; Peleus' ſon. 5 
When ſeveral hames' are coupled together in de 
Poſſeflive Caſe, the apoſtrophe with 5 may be joined to 
the laſt of them, and omitted, though underſtood, to- 
the others, as, Eliza, Ann, and Mary's book. „ 
Obſerve 5 with an apoſtrophe thus ('s) always,” de- 
notes poſſeſſion or relation, and ſignifies of To put 
to the plural number, as lau 8, virtue s, vice 8, or 
to the third perſon of verbs, as, He carry's: that along. 
with ber, inſtead of carriet, is abſurd. FF 


o GENDER. 2 8 48 


Gender is the diſtinQion of Nouns according | to 
their ſex. 5 , 
How many Genders are > there? 
Three; the Maſculine, the Feminine, and the 
Neuter, . 2117 
_ What nouns are of the Maſculine Gender? 
All thoſe which fignify males; as, a father, a for: 
and the following words, when 9 are « oy 
dered as maſc ulines ; ſun, time, death, ſleep, love | 
What nouns are of the Feminine, 1 | T 
All Nouns which ſignify - females ; as, a mother, 2 
girl : virtue and vice, the ſoul, the earth, the moon, the 


church, religian, nature, fortune, ſhip, weſſel, gun, and the 
names of countries and cities are conſidered likewiſe as 


ſewinine. 


What 


4 Of Subſtantives. 
What Nouns are of the Neuter Gender? 
Al Nouns that ſignify things without life ; which 
| have no ſex at all; as an buuſe, a garden, a flick, a 
—_- 
Have all Nouns theſe diſtinctions? | 
No: there are ſome Nouns common to both ſexes, . 
which are called Epicenes ;. as, a /parrow, $0; a ſer- 
want. f 
How then is the Sex or Gender diſtinguiſhed ? 
The Sex or Gender is diſtinguiſhed by the addition 


of another Subſtantive; as, a nan ſervant, . a maid ſer-- 


. want, a cock ſparrow, a hen ſparrow ;. or by the pro- 
nouns he or He; as, he goat.. - 

We ſometimes uſe different words to expreſs the 
difference of ſex, as, 


Boy, - Girl. Ling. Queen. 
Bridegroom, Bride. Lord, | Lady. Wen 
Brother, 8 Mer. Man, Woman, & c. . 


Do we not in ſome words expreſs: the gender by. 
changing the termination? | 
Yes; the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives is formed. 
by changing the. termination or =_ of the Maſcyline. 
into %; as, . G 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Abbot, Abbeſs. . Emperor, , Empreſse. 
| Princeſs... - 
Marchioneſt:. 
| Governeſss © 
 Hnntreſs, 
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Is not the Feminine of ſome Subſtantivet —_—_ by 


adding ef to the Maſculine ? 


Yes; the following : 
Female, - Male. Female. 


Baroneſi. P rioreſt. 

Counteſs. Poeteſs, 

Heireſs. Propheteſs. 
Ferwe/s. Shepherdeſts  _ 
Lioneſs. _ Tatoreſs. | 
Paireneſs. Viſcounteſss 


Do not ſome Subſtantives of the - Maſculine Gen» 
der change the termination into 5x to form * 
nine? 


Ye; WW... 9 
Male. Female. 
Adminiftrator, Admiaiſtratrix. 
Executor, Executrix, 
q. 4 Hero, makes Heroine, 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 


Relating to the Cunſtructian of Sentences, r, as it 


it uſually called,, SYNTAX ; in which may be 

conſidered, the Concord or Agreement; the Re. 
gimen or Government 3 and the Poſition of 
(Fords. 


. One Word is ſaid to agree with ano. 
ther, when it is required to bg in the fame Caſe, 
Number, Gender, or Verben. 


#. % GOVERNMENT, 


/ 


"& © Of Subſfavtives: 


++ GoverwmmenT. One word is ſaid to govern amo- 
ther, when it cauſes the other to 1901 in ſome particular 
Caſe, or Mode. 

ASvBsSTANT1ivE, or Noun of Multitude chat ſig- 
nifies many, may have the Verb and Pronoun agreeing 
with it, either in the ſingular or plural Number; yet 
not. without attending to the meaning of the word; as, 
My rror fz Do wt confider ; The ASSEMBLY, WAS 


Very numerous. 


Fwo or more Nouns. of the fingular Number, have 
ing a Copulative Conjunction between them, agree 


with a Verb in the Plural Number; as, Judy and. 
Patty ARE good girls; Demoſthenes and Cicero WERE, 


great orators ; poetry, painting, and muſic, AFFORD an 
innocent and noble. non 


Or PRONOUNS. 


HAT are 83 

Pronouns are words which are uſed in order: 
ta ayaid a repetition of the noun or name too rr. 
as for example: 

&. So. rapid was the progreſs of. Cal. arms, that, 
« to uſe his own words, He came, be ſaw, be con- 
«-oxered.” Inſtead of Cæſar came, Cæſar ſaw, Cane 
conquered, | 

Again, 
= — of aubem I am e was a 45555 


„ warrior ; and the Roman people loved and admired. 
Hon 


60 him,” 


. — — 
. . SS w< - — 222 % R 


Ho many forts of Pronouns ate e there ? 
Six; VIZ, 
Perſonal. Demoatrative, ; 
Poſſeſſive. | Definitive. 
Relative. Diſtributive. 


* | What do you mean by the Caſes of Pronouns ? 
2 Acaſe, in S. expreſſes the variations of a 
=? | word, | 
* 1 Have not * Pronouns a Caſe bebe, to der- 
ce ſtclres? 9 
1 TLaues, the Odjective Caſe, nich is uſed afeer moſt 
1. Verbs and Prepoſitions; as, 1 me, for them. 
m | What is a Perſonal Pronoun ? 
| A Perſonal Pronoun partakes of the nature of A 
Subſtantive, and is uſed inſtead of a Noun, or Sub- 
ative, as its ſubſtitute or repreſentative. 
Which are the Perſonal Pronouns ? : 
The Perſonal Pronouns are, for the | 
Singular, ef eng 
ler iſ. perſon J. | 1ſt, We. 
n 5. 2d. Thoe, or You. 2d. Ye, or Vou. 
3d. He, She, 1. 3d. They. 
it, The Pronoun 7: is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of the Neuter 
1 | Gender; but is frequently applied to Infants inſtead 
ar. = of he or ſhe, as; It is a Fine baby, : 
| * The ſame Pronoun is alſo applied to periongy” or 
ot animals, thus: — J. is 1, It was he. 
wa How many perſons are there in each number? - 


Web 


mo 
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© Three 1 in os and three in the plural num- 
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ber; becauſe whatever is ſpoken, is aid either of our- 
ſelves, to another, or of a third perſon, 


How are Perſonal Pronouns declined ? 
Thus. dt 
Singular. Plural, 


dating | . een Objective, 
or ding, or folhowin or leadin or ? 
Fate, State. " Hate. 1 State. 


1. Fer. * 8 Me. 8 1. per We. 0 Us. 
2. Thou. Thee, 2. Ve, or You, You. 
3. Maſc. He. Him. 3. They. Tbem. 
Fan, She, Her. 
wherein do perſonal Pronouns differ from Nouns 7 
By their having a Caſe peculiar: to themſelves, i. e. 


the Objective Caſe, which is uſed after moſt Verhs and 


Prepoſitions ;. as, 79 me, for them. 
The Nominative Caſe may be called the leading 


State, by its being placed before the Verb; and the 


Objective Caſe, the following State of the Pronouns, 
by its being always ſet after the Verbs or n z. 


as for example. 


Nominative, Verb. Objective Caſe,, 
or leading, or following, 
State. Seate. 

"We cammend Them, 

F am going to Her. 

She is coming to Me. 
Are there no Exceptions? 


Tes; the Verb To nr has always a Nominative- 
Caſe after it; as, It was I who wrote the letter, and 
* unleſs the Verb be in the Inſinitire 

f | Mood ;, 
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Mood ; and then it requires the Objective Caſe after 
it; as, Though you took it to be M1 E. AE 

Is not the Prepoſition ſometimes omitted? 

The Prepoſitions 7 and for are frequently omitted, 
though they are underſtood ; as, ive me the Book, i. e. 
Give to me the book, Get me ſome paper, i. e. Get 
for me ſome paper. | abt] | 

Which are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ? 

The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are, TY 

My, Thy, His, Her, Its, Our, Your, Their, 

They are called Poſſeſſive Pronouns, becauſe they 
generally ſignify Poſſeſſion; as for example, My beak, 
that is, the book belonging to me. 


| Sing. . Plur. 
My book. Our books. 
Thy book. Your books, 
His book. Their books. 


Her boo. | 
The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are likewiſe ſometimes uſed 
to expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing; as, This is 
YOUR dhing; that is, you are the cauſe or occaſion of this. 
Are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ever declined ? | 
Yes, when they are ſeparated from their Subſtan- 
tives by a Verb, or when they are uſed without their 
Subſtantives; as for example : 12 
W becomes mine*. 


| This is my houſe, This houſe in mine. This is mine. 


'* Mine and thine were formerly uſed inſtead of my and thay 
before a Vowel; they are at preſent fo uſed in the Bible. Ex- | 


ample, By the greatneſs of ruINN arm. And in poetry: 
And you, ye works of art! allur'd tus yet. Shenſtone» 


Thy 
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; : u becbmes thine, - | 
6x : That is thy houſe. T hat houſe is thine. That it thine. 
5 1 Ulis is always the ſame, | 
l * 75a f his boſe That hauſe is his. This it his. 
| 5 Her becomes hers. 


9 is her houſe. That bauſe is hers, That is hers. 


Our becomes Our. 
That ir our houſe. That houſe is ours. That in is ours. 


| Nur becomes yours, 
2357 is your houſe. This houſe is yours, This is yours: 
' Their becomes theirs. | 
This is their hauſe, This houſe is theirs, . This is theirs, 
What do you mean by Relative Pronouns ? 
Relative Pronouns are words that refer, or relate to 


an antecedent, i. e. to ſome ubſtantive uſed in the 
former part of tlic ſame ſentence. 


© Which are the Relative Pronouns 7 
The Relative -rmancas are who, which, that, aubar, 


ater, fame... 
How is 200 declined * . 
Singular and Plural. 
Nominative, _ * Who. 
Genitive, or Poſſeflive, Whoſe. 
| Objectix ©, - 8 Who m. — 
Are which, ao har, and whether, declinable ? p 


hat and hs «aro are not declinable ; whoſe is 


_ * x <a W a uw” 
2 * P & © 


.- 


ſometitaes 


+ Ps 
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ſometimes uſed as the Qenitive of 4ohich, eſpecially in 


try. | 
" Ws, ahm, and * 5 refer to perſons only, ubich 
to things ; as, I ought to love the friend wuo has done 
me a kindneſs, though oe be ſometimes guilty of faults 
WHICH I deteſt. 
As an Intertogative, the Pronoun which it afed 
with reſpect to objects of every kind; as, wHICK 


penſin is it; WHICH animal, or WHICH thing ſpall 7 


have : in any other caſe hut as a queſtion, to apply 
ewhich to per/ons is improper. 
That refers both to perſons and things; as, The ger- 


Y fon THAT (er wham) 1 jext; the thing THAT (or per 


ou aſted for, is cat to be found. 
Are there not ſome words derived, or that come. 


£ + from the Pronouns who and what ? | 


Yes: the Pronouns whoever, whoſoever, and wwhat- 
feever, which being compounded of who or what, and 
ver or foever, follow the rule of their primitives. 


Singular add Plural. 
Nominative, Whoſeever. 
Genitive, or Poſſeſſive, Whoſeſoever. 
Objective, Whomſoever. 


Which are the Demonſtrative Pronouns? . 
This and 7hat, are called Demonſtrative Pronouns, 
becauſe, when we make uſe of them as ſuch, we, as it 


were, point out the thing that we ſpeak of. 


Ho are they declined? 


bo his makes W. that makes thoſe, in the ploral 3 
| Which - 
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Which are the Definitives ? | 

Other, any, none, ſome, one: they are called Defi- 
nitives, becauſe they do not ſupply the place of the 


Nouns, but only ſerve to aſcertain thoſe to which _e 
either reſer, or are joined, 


g 


Ho are theſe Pronouns uſed ? 


Other may be joined either to a Singular or Plural 


Noun. Others is never uſed but when it refers to a 

preceding Subſtantive : Example, J do not like this 

book; have you any other? (i. e. any other book) 1 

| have not given you the fame gloves but OTAERs ; (i. e. 
other gloves.) 

| Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Any is uſed in oppoſition to none; as, I want fore 

gens ; have you ANY? I have none. 

Some is often uſed abſolutely for ſome people. Some 

is uſed in contradiction to others ; as, SOME of the 

Scholars avere reading, oTHERs, (i. e. other ſcholars) 

noere writing. 

One, uſed in an indefinite ſenſe, like the French oz, 
is never joined but to the third perſon ſingular of a 
Verb; as, Onu i apt to think ſo; ONE knows not how 
ro determine. 

One has ſometimes a plural number Example, The 


great Oxus of the world (i. e. the great men of the 
world). Where are the little ouze? (5, 6. little * 


_ dren.) 
Which are the Diſtributive Pronouns? 


The Diſtributive Pronouns are each, every, * 


— 
. . 
- Þ g . 
" ” 
* # 
© a 
* 


other perſon did it.) 
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They a are called Diſtributive, becauſe they divide the 
perſons or things that make up a number; as, 2 of 
her books, Either will do. | 
Zacb, every, either, agree with nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs of the ſingular number only. | 
Either is ſometimes a Conjunction, ſee page 85. 
Have not ſeveral of the abovementioned Pronouns 


: the nature of Adjectives? 


Yes; and are therefore frequently called Prono- 


* minal Adjectives; for though they may ſometimes ſeem 
to ſtand by themſel ves, yet they have always ſome 


Subſtantive belonging to them, either 3 to, or 
underſtood, - 
Are there not ſome 8 that are ſometimes joined 


to Pronouns? 
Yes: own, (which ſeems to be a Subſtantive) is 


| ſometimes added to the Pronouns Poſſeſſive; as, IL is 


my ow book, or the book particularly belonging to 
me. It makes the expreſſion more emphatical, and im- 
plies contrariety or oppoſition, as, I we ir own 
houſe, i. e. not in an hired houſe. 

Self, a Subſtantive, is united both to Perſonal Pro- 
nouns, as »y/#lf, himſelf, herſelf, and likewiſe to the 
Neuter Pronoun 1, as it/elf. 

"Self is always added to Perſonal Pronouns, when 
they are uſed reciprocally, i. e. return upon themſelves; 
as, I did not hurt KER; He hurt angry; Joe praiſes” 


HERSELF, / 


Self adds force and emphaſis to FR Thingia with 
which it is compounded ; as, I did it MYS8RLF i. e. no 


Self 


3 


* 


* K b — 
ae wo Od 


— M8 
YEP 


ww © 
va + 


Z —— — — 
* WM... > rr. 
wu. — * * 1 . 


W ſelvet to the plural. Oznfelf i is uſed in the 


And in the royal proclamations, 


— 


| n 


ye gin rnar (or won) I ſaw is pretty. 
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Sei is added to Perſonal Pronouns of the fiogular | 


regal ſtile; as, 
He ounsELF will fallow,” 


A 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ouſſel ver | is the plural of helf. A Ae 

Self is ſometimes added by way of emphaſis; 1 as, 

Jurszrr. Ve oussELvks woill u. 8 5 
An ExAurrz of Reciprocal Pronouns. 


| * 2 | | - . Pls.” 2 
1, / pleaſe my We Pore OE | Of 
2d. 7. eat FR How ee. 72 
3d. She pleaſes veer: 

He pleaſes himſelf. They pleaſe thenſehoe, 


1 


Is the word that always a Pronoun ? 
No; it is ſometimes a Conjunction. 


Ho do you diſtingoiſh . when be word that i is s 2 


{ * 
1 


When you can = ns, it into calls or arg or 


aubom, and preſerve the ſenſe, the word chat is a Ne. 
noun Relative. Exampies: : 


I love à girl TRAT (or was) & diligent: | 
. The book THAT: (or WHICH) I. ſend is amuſing. 


= 
* 


11 


. 


When the word that is oppoſed to this: as, Will you 
bave RIS er THAT? and uſed to point out any perſon 


or thing, it is a Demonſtrative Fronoun ;* otherwiſe 1 it 
is 2 Dee | 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS PAY 


*4._-*.,* "© RELATING TO, PRONOUNS. 


„eon. Perſonal, muſt agree with one another 
in a ſentence; as, thor muſt be followed by thy and 
thize, and not by you and eur. 
Ex. Tov, and THY ſort, and THY daughter ; 
ho THOV wot perceive that all will be THE? 
If thy lead, then bn, muſt follow? 
Ex. Ta er came tofee THEE, vob THOU ug out. 
: Yor and yours muſt always follow you ; as You axd 
You family, and all that is yours. | 
If your lead, then you muſt follow; as, Your nay 
4 200d, 'but xo de dor exerciſe ir. 
L and an) other perſon is equal to Wx, 1/f, per. N 5 
*. Fandant will g; i. e. We will gon © 
Trov, and another, to Ys, 2d. per. plas 
H, Sas, Ir, and another, to Tut r, 3d. fer. plu. 
Every Relative Pronoun muſt have an Antecedent te 
Which it refers; either expreſſed, or underſtood: as, 
« Wao fllalt my; purſe, fleals inis; is e. the man 
who ſteals, ſee page 20 and 2 0 WN 
The Relative is always of the ſame. ben and 
Perſon with its Antecedent, and the enn with 
it accordingly ; as, 
I THAT SPEAK #n'righteouſneſt ; — 5 
-Fhe FRUITS WHICH ARE produced; y 
« Thet SHEPHERD, wHo. forft tanght;””. 
SHE WHO 18 diligen DESERVES to bt rewarded, ' 
10 The Relative has the ſanie relation to its Antecedent, 
* OPS: with it in __ and 'Number, as the 
Verb 
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Verb has to its Agent or Nominative Caſe, by agreeing 
with it in Number and Perſon. 

The Relative Thar is uſed indifferently both of 
Perſons and Things, ſee page 21; but perhaps would 
be more properly confined to the latter, 

After an Adjective in the ſuperlative degree, the 
Pronoun THAT is generally uſed in preference to «vho 
or which; as, HANNIBAL was one of the greateft genes 
rals THAT the world ever ſaw. 

When no other word comes between the Relative 
and the Verb, with which the Verb may agree, the 
Relative may be the Nominative Caſe: : 2s, The maſter 
WHO taught ut. 

But if any other word wh which the Verb may 
agree, come between the Relative and the Verb, then 
the Relative muſt be in the 9 Cale; as, The 
child won I ſaw. 

The poſition or place of the Progogus's is ; mentioned 
page 18.—The Caſe of the Pronouns after Verbs, or 
the Conjunction THAN, may be eaſily determined by 
compleating the ſentence, or aſking the queſtion, 

She defired me to awrite. M ho defered? Sn did, 

He commend: vs, for he in pleaſed awith vs. 

You raſpacs her more than ME; i. e. than you OP 
me ; 

You are wiſer than I; i. e. than I am. | 

The proper place for the Pronoun Relative i is 1mme- 

diately after its Antecedent; as, Ex. 

| Theti« the Dazx1vs, whom Alexander 8 
The Engliſh language does not properly admit of 
3 in the Nouns, and three in the 

ö . Pronouns, 
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Pronouns, as the different connections and relations of 
one thing to another are expreſſed by Prepoſitions, ins» 
ſtead of varying the termination of the words, 

The Greek and Latin vary the ending of the Noun, 


to anſwer the Purpoſe: Theſe different endings are 


called Caſes, and are ſix in Number; wiz. 
The NominaTive, which ſimply names the ob- 
ject, and has a, an, or the bafore it in Engliſn. N 
The Gex1T1vz, which marks the property or poſ- 
ſeſſion of the object: it has of before it, |; 
The DaT1vs, gives, ſends, or _—_ to the object, 


and takes o before it. 


The AccvgarTi1ve, is the Caſe that. receives the 
object, and takes zhe before it. | 
The Vocartvx, calls, rouzes, or invokes the ob- 

ject: it has O before it. | 
The ABLaT1vE, takes or derives from, and has 


from or by before it. | 
Tha following example wil give an idea of Grams, | 

matical Conſtrution in this particular. | 
Singular. Plural. 

Now. The Letter Nom. The Letters 

Gen. of the Officer Exx. of the Officers _ 
Dar. to the Miniſter, Dar. 7 the Miniſters, 

| Mens © r 
Acc, the Town Acc. the Towns 

Voc. O Prince! | Voc. O Princes! 


Abk. from the Enemy, AL. from the Enemies, 


7 1 ® \ 
= op" = . 1 . 


of Adjectives. 


Or ADJECTIVES. 


N Adiective, or Adnoun, is a word that cannot 


ſubſiſt by itſelf, but always refers to ſome Sub- 


- Nantive expreſſed or underſtood, and is added to Nouns 
to denote the Quality; as, a good, great, happy, man; 
gad, or ill, or bad habits : —the Form; as, a ſquare, 
round, long table: the Number; as, one, two, froe 
Boobs; or any other property belonging to the Subſtan- 
tive or Noun. | 
Adjecti ves can be added to Subſtantives 5 8 


Are not Adjectives which expreſs number, ſomes 


times diſtinguiſhed into Ordinals and Cardinals? 
Ves; ene, two, three, &c. are Adjectives of Number, 


er Cardinal, which j Join units n and are thoſe 


which are uſed in counting : 

Firft, ſecond, third, &c. are Adjectives of vides an 
Ordinals, i. e. thoſe which are uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
order in which things are placed, 

Fit, or firftly, ſecondly, &c. are Adverbe, ſee page 72. 

Are Adjectives ever varied? 

They are never varied, but when they expreſs 
Tompariſon. 

What is meant it by Compariſon 2 

By Compariſon is meant the altering of the he 
into more, or leſs, or marking the different degrees of 


Its 
How 


4 - 
D 

: » 
1 
4 
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k How many degrees of Compariſon are there ? 
| There are only two degrees; the Comparative, 


und the Superlative. The Poſitive being the firſt 
ſtate of the Adjective, expreſſing the quality ſimply, 
without any increaſe or diminution; as ſtrong, wiſe, 
happy. 
| What is the inn degree ? 
The degree into which the Poſitive Rate of the 48. 
jecti ve is ſomewhat increaſed or decreaſed; and it is 
formed by ang f, or er, or dhe Adverb more to the 
N 9 Poſitive; %, 


Z © - Poſitive wiſe, frrongs 
Comparative, wiſe-r or more. _ ener or more 
irong, t | 


What is the Superlative degree? 

The Superlative degree inereaſes or diminiſhes the 
Poſitive to the utmoſt degree; and is formed by 
adding , or n, or the Adverb mg to the Poſitive; 


„ 

PL) Pofitive ſtate, ' Wiſe. 
Comparative degree, Wiſe-r, or more wiſe. 
Superlative by : Wiſe-P, or nf Ok”! 
Poſitive, Strong. 
Comparative, | Strong-er, or more ſtrong. 
Superlative, Strong /, or fl ſtrong. 


How is the Adjective happy compared? 
By more or m, or by ch the y into 7, and 
e n Adding 
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adding er to form the — and ef! the Supes- 
lative. Example: 


Poſitive, Happy. 

Comparative, Happ-ier or more happy. 

Superlative, Happ-i or moft happy. 
| Both the forms, as, more wiſer, more flronger, mofi 
happieſt, are never uſed together, but by the illiterate, 
or untaught, - 


Axe all Adjectives that admit of n com- 
pared in this manner ? 
No; the following are irregular. 
» Poſttive. '  Ouperlative 
Good, | Beſt, - 
Bad, Worſt, 
Little, | Leaſt, 
Much, Moſt. 
Near, Neareſt or Next, 
Late, Lateſt or Laſt, 
Sometimes the Comparative of late is written latter 
as well as later. The /atter of two, refers cither to 
time or place; later reſpects time only. 
Are Adjectives ever compared in any other manner? 
In ſome few words the Superlative is formed by 
_ © adding the Adverb off to the end of them; 
As, werber, nethermeft ; or loweſt, 
_ witer, mttermeſt; or greateſt in degree. 
ander, nndermoft; or loweſt in degree. 
upper, nppermeſl; or higheſt in place, 
fore, foremeft; or fiſt in place. 
OCCASIONAL 


» 
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OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 


RELATING' TO ADJECTIVES, 


ApjztcTives, or Adnouns, are often derived from 
ether parts of ſpeech. 

AdjeRives are ſometimes derived from Subſtantives 
by adding „ a8, from Health, healthy; 


By 5 Heaven, heavenly, &c. 
By e- Oak, Oaken ; 

By ful Beauty, beautiful ; 
By ſome Trouble troubleſome ; 
By . Child, chilaloſt. 


Thoſe ending in 4%, generally expreſs want, 

Adjectives may be derived likewiſe from Proper 
Names-cither of perſons or countries; as, from _ 

'- Newton, Newtonian; America, American; 

India, Indian; Paris, Parifian, &c. 

The termination /y, being a contraction of like, ex- 
preſſes ſimilitude or manner; and being added to 
Nouns, forms Adjectives, as, from Heaven, heavenly ; 


and added to Om —_ Adverbs, as, from 


Monofyllables are generally 8 by er. and 


oft; words of more than two ſyllables hardly ever ad- 
mit of theſe terminations, Thus we ſay, the moſt 


beautiful flower, not the beautifuleft flower, 
Every ApjecTive has relation to ſome Subſtan- 
tive, either expreſſed or implied; as, the teu ebve 


i, e. Apoſtles; the gay (world); the young ; the old + 
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(men); the lame, the croted, the Blind, the afive, the 

iale, the gead, the qwicked (perſons). ; 

This manner of uſing Adjectives fobſtantively, adds 
variety and beauty to the language; as, 

Good may be dne by the bad, 

But. the good alone can be good. 

In ſome inſtances, the Adjective becomes a Sub- 

fantive, and has an Adjective joined to it; as, The 

chief God; *© Evil, be thou my Grod 1” In others, the 

Subſtantive becomes an Adjective, or ſupplies its 

place, by being joined to another Subſtantive ; as, 

Sea: auater, Land-tortoiſe, Bird. cage. 

The Adjective generally goes before the. Noun; as, 
a g:22! man; or, a god virl, fee page 28; Bet it 0 
ſometimes placed after the Noun. Ex. | 
Wen it is emphatical, as, Alexander the Garar, 
When ſomething depends on the Adjective, as, food 
CONVENIENT for ne or, For ſake of (Hee bar- 

| moor 4 as, Goodueſs rk | 


.. 
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. A Verb i is a word whereby med is FOTO 
" as 7 as, I am; acting; as, J d, J 
"play, I eat, I read: or being acted ke 902 as, 1 an 
iangbr. b | 
How many kinds of verbs are derer 
Three; 3 Active, or T ranſitive; ä or * 
| kire; and Paſſive. OY | 


How 


" 2 6 5 Kune | 
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Ho do you know when a Verb ĩs Active or Tranſiti ve? 


A Verb Active denotes the doing of an action, 
and therefore ſuppoſes an Agent, or perſon who acts, 
and an Object acted upon: Example, to eſteem or to 

commend; I cem, or I commend the diligeut. I is 
the agent, or perſon who acts, and the diligent the 


object. To eat; as, Be eats bread. To read; as, wwe 
_ read the SpeAtators, To carry; as, they carry a burthen, 


Eat, read, and carry, expreſs the action; bread, Specs 
taters, and burther, particulariſe the ſubject or object. 

Why is a Verb Attire called alſo Tranſitive? 

| Becauſe the action paſſes ver to the Orne, or 
has an effect upon ſome other thing. 

The OsJzcr! anſwers to the queſtion whom? or 

| what ? after the Verb; as, Alexander conquered or de- 

feated the Perfians. 

Alexander defeated whom? Anf wer; the 1 

What is a Verb Neuter or Intranſitive? 7 

A Verb Neuter denotes being, or exiſting ; as, 7 
am; and likewiſe the being in ſome poſture, ſituation, 


or eircumſtance; as, I fit; I fland, I lie, I weep: 
Wby is a Verb Neuter called alſo Intranſitive? 


A Verb Neuter is called Intranſitive, becauſe it 
has a complete fignification in itſelf, and requires no 
Noun Subſtartive after it to particularize the 2 ; 
as, to ſleep, to be, to fit, 1 laugh. - + 

By what rule may you . whether aVerb be 
Active, or Neuter?? 


By obſerving; whether I can lace a | Subſtantive, 


or the Neuter pronoun i, after'the Verb: I I can, I 
know ann r the Verb muſt 
de Neuter doe proves aff [; A- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Example, I may ſay, I eat 4 cake, I can eat it; but 
I could not fay 1 fit or I fand a cake, I find, therefore, 
that, zo ear is an Active; 1 fit, e or to fand, a Neuter 
Verb. 


What is a Verb Paſſive? 3 
A Verb Paſſive denotes the impreſſions that per- 
ſons or things receive when ated upon; as, I am 
'- taught, it is painted, they are conquered; it neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes an Object upon which the impreſſion is made, 
and an Agent by whom it is made; as, for Example, 
be pifture was painted by Rubens, 
Picture is the Object, and Rubens the Agent. 
How is a Verb Paſſive formed? * 
By adding the Participle Paſſive to the different 
Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb, To be. N | 
What are the chief properties of a Verb? 
- Mode, Tenſe, Number, and Fern 
What do you mean by Modes, or Moods? 
A Mode is the form of, or manner of uſing a Verb, 
by which the being, action, or paſſion is expreſſed or 
„ repreſented.  .. . 


How many Modes are there ? 


Five; viz. Imperative, 
Infinitive, Potential. 
Indicative. - SubjunRiive, 


— 


hat i is the Infinitive Mode ? 


> The Infinitive Mode expreſſes the Action or SY 


denoted by the Verb, in a general unlimited manner, 


. without any reference to Number or Perſon. 


Au the forms of expreſſion belonging to the Infi- 
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nitive Mode expreſs time relatively, but not abſolutely, - 


t for they may be applied either 
I to preſent time; as, I am obliged to go to- day; 
r or paſt; as, I was obliged to go yeſterday ; 
or future; as, T fhall be abliged to go to-morrow, 


The Infinitive is the radical form of the Verb, or the 
root from which the other parts are taken; and it is the 
Mode by which the Meaning of Verbs muſt be looked 
for in a Dictionary; as, 10 tranſcribe, to copy, is write, 
to read, to £0. | 
The Infinitive is occaſionally uſed as a Subſtantive ; 
Ex. Jo err, is bunan — 10 forgive, divine.” It is 
therefore ſometimes called the Noun, or name of the - 
Verb, | 
\ This Mode is generally preceded by ſome other Ver 
or phraſe, to determine its ſignification; for Ex. I lern 7 
ta read. It is a pleaſure to read, | | 
The infinitive may be known by the Fgn to; a, 
To write ; to read ; to work. 
The Infinitive is ſometimes uſed without the ſign 10 
| before it: Ex. I bade him ds it. Not to ... 


+ What is the Indicative Mode? 
The Indicative Mode declares or affirms an action, 
gal, preſent, or future, without preſuppoſing an + 
Phraſe before is; as, I teach, I taught, I will teach: 
or aſketh a queſtion; , Do 1 zeach Þ. Were yen 
taught # . 
What is the Imperative Mode? 
The Imperative Mode commands or Aeütes an 
action to be done; as, Come 1 me, Be ſo good as to 
AB: C6 | Lend 


W4--S:- WS 
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And me _your dul. This Mode has no: difference of 
Tenſes; for we always command in the- preſent time» 
though the action is to be done in ſome future time; 
as, Come to 5 Go , with ne next ſum- 

mer. 

Is not ler the fign by which the Tinperacive: ws 

may be known? 

. Ves; let is commonly called a ſign of 2 

= tire Mode; as, Let ur read. It is likewiſe a Verb.— 
See the irregular Verbs, page 92, 93. 

What is the Potential Mode? 
* The Potential Mode joins ſome Power ; as, Liberty, 

Will, Duty, Ability, or Neceſſity, to the fignification 
of the Verb, and is formed by the help of, and known 

| by the words, or ſigns, may, or can, in the Preſent 

"Tenſe; as, I may play, thou cunſt read.” And might, 
cold, would, or forild, in the Paſt Tenſe, joined with 

| the Infinitive Mode of the Verb; as, He might ſee; 

We could hear; Ye or Jon world ſpeak ; They fhould 

ö give. | 

What is the Subjunctive Mode * ? 

| be Sabjunctive Mode is fo called becauſe it 
* ö 125 makes no compleat ſenſe of itſelf; but is fubjoined to 
\ Tone ne Verb or phraſe that precedes it: Ex. 


* « The Subjunctive Mode differs but little, in rad verbs, 
from the Indicative Mode: yet there is ſome difference, and that 
difference i is eſtabliſned by the practice of the politeſt ſpeakers 

| $ and writers, however unattended to by others.“ See Mr, 


Nur Treatife en the Engli . 
She 


J 
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She ſays that I am wrong; and pretends bat He does 


2 right. 
; 8 — Subjunctive Mode is alſo by ſome called the 
— Conditional or Conjunctive Mode, as it takes ½ 

, though, or ſome other Conjunction before it; as, If 1 
e f awere t0 write ; Though he aurite; Take care Ie. he fall, 

Of what do Modes conſiſt? | g 

'2 Of Tenſes, by which is meant a diſtinction of time, 
> How many Tenſes or ſorts of time are there? 


There are properly ſpeaking only three; that is, 
Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 


, - But to theſe may be added three compound Tenſes, 
n viz. the PreterimperſeR Tenſe, the Preterpluperſect 
n Tenſe, and the ſecond, or perfect Future Tenſe. 

it Explain the Prefent Tenſe. 6 

* The Preſent Tenſe, as, I write, I read; I am wow 
h eoriting, confines the meaning of the Verb to the pre- 
; one time, 

4 It may be known by the ſigns, iſt perſon 45 2d. 


3 af, 3d. does, or doth; as, I read or do read; but do 
is only uſed” ro mark the time or action w. (n 


t | force ; ſee page 43, and 56. 

0 | * Explain the Paſt or ImperfeR Tenſe, 

. The Preterimperfect, or imperfectly paſt time, is ſo 
1 culled, becauſe it imperfeRly partakes both of the pre- 


ſent and paſt—ſhews that ſomething. was then doing, 
but not quite finiſhed at the time of which we ſpeak ; 
as, I read, or did read, or was reading, nwhile you avere 
at work ; and may be known e _ 


: der page pr. 
) 8 The 
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T be Future Tenſe. 

The firſt, or Imperfect Future, repreſents the action 
as to be done in ſome future time; as, 7 Ball ⁊urite, 
ave /hall dine, we will learn, ſee page 57. 

The Future Tenſe is known by the ſigns all and 
will, 

Explain the Compound Tenſes. 

The Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, repreſents the action 
as completely finiſhed ; as, 7 have read, It is known 
by the ſigns, have, has, hath or has, ſee page 57. 
The Preterpluperfe&t Tenſe doubly marks the paſt, 
and is thence called Pluperfect. 

It repreſents the action not only as finiſhed, but as 
finiſhed before a certain time to which we allude; as, 
for example, I had read; which expreſſes an action 
paſt ;—an hour before my father came; which is another 
action paſt. This Tenſe may be known by the ligns 

had and hadf?, ſee page 57. 

I he Second, or Perfect Future Tenſe, expreſſes a 
future time, and determines when the action will be 
: finiſhed ; as, I all have written, We aw have dined 
before my fifter comes. | 

The Second Future Tenſe is expreſſed by the addi- 
tion of have, ſee page 57. 

May not the Preſent and Perſect Tenſes be uſed in- 
ſtead of the Future Tenſes ? 
T be Preſent and the Perfect Tenſes are beben 


| TE uſed inftead of the Future Tenſes; as, 
OT LS: When be nwrites, for When he ſhall write. 
When be has ⁊uritten, for When he ſhall have nwritten. 
= | 8 
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How many Numbers are there in Verbs? 
Two: The Singular and the Plural. 


How do you know the Number and Perſon of the 


Verb? 


By the Number and Perſon of its Agent or Nomi- 
native Caſe ; for the Verb muſt always agree with its 
Agent or Subject in number and perſon, 

Give me ſome examples : | 

J write; I love to write, I is the Agent or Nomi- 


native Caſe, and anſwers to the queſtion aue? I being 
the firſt perſon ſingular, the Verb is ſo likewiſe, 


Again, A King governs, King is the third perſon 


 Gogular, and conſequently the Verb governs muſt be ſo. 


. Children obey. Children being the third perſon plural, 


as Verb is the ſame, This 1s called Concord or 
Agreement. See page 15. 


— 


How many Perſons are there in Verbs? 
Three, in each number: viz, 


Singular. Plural. 
1ſt. I call. * i: We call. 
2d, Thou calleſt. Ve, or You call. 
zd. He, She, It, calls. I ̃ bey call. 


The ſecond perſon ſingular Thou, is ſeldom uſed, ex- 
cept in poetry, or in our addreſſes to God, | 
We generally uſe You, and the Verb muſt agree 


with the Pronoun in Number; as, for example, You 


were, not you waſt, or you was ;z a8, I was. in town 
awhen you were. 
Does the difference of Perſons occaſion any y change 


n the termination, or ending of Verbs? 
| 207 the ſecond perſon of the Verbs in the Singular 


Number, 
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Naomber, both in the Preſent and Imperfe&t Tenſe, is 
formed by adding eff, fl, or eh to the ſirſt Perſon; as, 

1 call, thou call n; or, I place, thou'plac-eft : 

The third Perſon is formed by adding ell, th, es, 
or only s; but this change is only in the ſecond and 
third Perſons Singular of the Preſent, and in the ſe- 
cond Perſon Singular of the Imperfect: the Perſons 
of the Plural Number are e the ſame as ne firſt 
Perſon (gular; as, 


— Sing. Pref. 7 place. 1. Sing. FO J called. 


| . Plural” de place. * 1. Plural” ave tnlled. 
* 75. Is | . place. 2 Je called, 
4: 3. | they Place. 3. = . 
When are the terminations oft, 2 oh, th, er, and 15 
4 ed 


St or 5 f is added inſtead of f and eth to Verbs 
ending i in e, as love, lov-oft, Ioo-eth. 2: . 


Es 1s joined to ſuch as end i in fs, to form the third 
Perſon Singular of the Preſent Tenſe; as, 


rſt, Paſs, zd. paſ-es: in X, as 6; fx, 3d, fees; 

in , as iſt, go, 3d. go-es, * 
= When ef or. eth is added to a Verb ending in a 
fagic Conſonant, preceded by a ſingle” Vowel, on 
„Which the accent is placed,” that Conſdtiaht is Goudled; 


— | 
8, Ergen, 2d, eres. za.  forget-teth, 
Likewiſe in Verbs which conſiſt of one SyUlable, and 
PE "end with a ne Conſonant ; as from. 
| F To 


[| 

- 
„ 
! 


oo 
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Jo bar. Toft. Io gag. Te roh. 
2d. bar reſt. 2d. fit-teft. 2d, gag-geſt. 2d. rob-beft.. 


zd. bar-reth, zd. fitt-eth, 3d. gag-geth. 3d. rob-bethe 


Words that end in y after a Conſonant change 
y into : before the termination; as, from to cry, or 


10 pity. 


iſt, cry. ES: 1 uſt, pity. 
2d. crieſt, | 2d. pitiefte 
zd. .crieth, | 3d. pitieth. J 


What are the Auxiliary, or Helping Verbs? 

Auxiliary Verbs, are Verbs that are Joined to other 
Verbs, to fix the time, and other circamftances of an 
action, with greater exaAneſs, 


Whigh, are the Auziliaties, or Helping verbs? 


The principal Auxiliary Verbs are 7 be, and Is 
have, which are perfe& Verbs, i, e. they may be 


jugated through every Mode, "Tenſe, Number, ind 


Perſon, . See page 49 to g6. 
The others are defective; and are, do, Pa wah 
-, may, let, and a. : 


How are theſe Verbs inflected or conjugated ? 
They are inflected with conſiderable irregularity z 


and Hall, will, car, may, expreſs no certain, diſtince 


tion of time, but have two forms; one of which ex- 
preſſes abſolute certainty, and may, therefore, be 
called the Abſolute, Form ; and the other implies a 
condition, * themalore be called the coe 
Form. | . 
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| n! is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb Hall? 


Abſolute Form. : 
Singular, Plural, 
iſt, I ſhall, iſt. We ſhall, 
2d. Thou ſhalt, zd. Ve, or you ſhall, 
3d. He ſhall, ; zd. They ſhall, 
Conditional Form. 
iſt, 1 ſhould, iſt, We ſhould, 
ad. Thou ſhouldſt. zd. Ye, or you ſhould, 
3d, He ſhould, zd. They ſhould, _ 
What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb ill P 
Abſolute Form, 
iſt, I will, .- iſt, We will. | 
ad. Thou wilt, ad. Ve, er you will, 
3d, He wil, za. They will. 
| Conditional Form, 
1ſt. I would. 1ſt, We would. 
ad. Thou wouldſt. 2d. Ye, or you would. 
zd. He would. za. They would. 
What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb cond 
Abſolute Form. 
1ſt. I can. Fa iſt, We can. 
2d. Thou canſt. 2d, Ye, or you can, 
3d. He can, 3d. They can, 
; 0 Conditional Form. 
1ſt, I could. | iſt. We could, 
ad. Thou couldſt. 2d. Ve, or you could. 
3d. He could. zd. They could. 


What 
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What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb may? 


Abſolate Form, 
1, I may. iſt, We may. 
2d, Thou mayſt. 2d, Ye, or you may, 

3d, He may. za. They may. 

ö Conditional F. Orm. 
iſt, I might. 1ſt, We might, 
2d, Thou mighteſt, ad. Ye, of you might. 
zd. He might, 3d. They might, 

Are theſe Verbs uſed only as Signs ? 


De, have, and vill, when they are not joined to 


Verbs to diſtinguiſh the circumſtances of time, are 


abſolutely Verbs: as, 1% do, to have, to will, (i. e. to 
command or to direct) ; as, for example, 


| Ss abſolute Ge ſeen, 
1% And in herſelf compleat ; ſo awell to know 
% Her own ; that what he WILLS to db er ſay, 
% Seems Awiſeſt, virtuumſe, diſcreeteſt, be. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


What is the uſe of the Auxiliary do and did? 


Do and did, are uſed to mark the action itſelf, or 


the time of it, with greater force and poſitiveneſs; as, 

I do read; Indeed I do ſpeak truth; I did love him, but 

I ſcorn him now, 

Do expreſſes paſſion, ar earneſt requeſt ; as, Help me, 
4! It is frequently joined with a Negative; as, 1 
like ber, but 1 do nat leve her, 


The 
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The Auxiliaries di and did are of great uſe in in- 


terrogative' forms of ſpeech, in which they are uſed 
through all the Perſons; as, 


Preſent Time, Paſt Time. 
g 1ſt, Do I walk? 5 iſt, Dip I walk? 

Z, 2d. Dos x thou aua? 3, 2d. Dips r Aan walk 
:z 3d, Doxs ge walk ? 25 3d. Dip ſhe walk? 
iſt, Do aue awalk ? - 1ſt, Dio ave walk ? 

+ 2d. Do ye or % E 2d. Dip ye or you 

= wall = wall, 
3d. Do they auall i 3d, Drip they aoalk ? 
Are do and did of any farther uſe? _ 


Ki Doe and di ſometimes ſupply the place of another 

Verb, and make the repetition of it, in the ſame, or a 
following ſentence. unneceſſary: a8. You artend $0! ts 
your frais as ſhe Dok, (i, e. as ſhe attends to her 
ſtudies); or, 1 Hall come if I can, but i if +: -Do has, 
pray excuſe mne, (i. e. if I come not. 


Dosh is öſed! in ſolemn, does in familiar language. 
Example: : ' Diet He ga to the play? not dub he. 


What is is the uſe of the Auxiliaries all and will ? 
Shall and will equally | denote a future time, but 
differ very widely in their ſigniſication: For example, 
. Shall, in the firſt Perſon of both Numbers, ſimply 
: foretells an action, or n as, ISall go out, or We 
Hall dine at home. | 
Mill in the firſt Perſon Singular and Plural inti- 
1 reſolution, and approbation ; ; as, 7 wwill reward 
be good: and promiſes; as, We will endeavour to 6 de- 


53 rn © 


| * your * . 
Can 


7 * 


/ 
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Can you give me any other example I | 
Ves; the following, from * implies both 


reſolution and approbation. 


« Give me that man 


«© That is wat paſſon's flave, and 1 will avear 7 im 


« In my heart” core. 


How are Hall and will uſed in the ſecond and * 


Perſons? _ 
Shall, in the ſecond and third Perſons of both N ume 


bers, promiſes, commands, or threatens; as, Thou, he, 


vou, or they ſhall go. 


Hill, in the ſecond. and third Perſons Singular and 
Plural, only foretells ; as, T how wilt, or he will 
burn his fingers; Tou, or they will have a pleaſant © 


15 21 

; When a. queſtion i is aſked, fooll and avill change 
their meaning; thus, I. Gal go, You or they wwill ge, 
expreſs event only; but, Shall ge refers to the 
will of another perſon, and means, Do you chuſe that 
I,ſhould go? and, Will you go? implies intention; u, 
Doyuu intend to go? «3 1. ; mi 7 2161 

Vill, in the. firſt Perſon Seavien and Plural does 
not admit of being put by way of queſtion; as, Vi 
4? awill wwe? inſtead of Shall I? for we cannot be 


rangers to our own will, nor can any other perſon 
inform us ſo well concerning it, as we can ourſelves, 


_ How. are auxiliary Verbs uſed as ſigns? ny | 
| Do, did, have, had, Hall, will, are uſed as figns of 


the. Indicative Mode, May, can, might, could, ſhould, 
aul, are figns of the Potential Mode. 


| What 
1 | 


| 
| 


* 
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What is the meaning of the Auxiliaries may and 
can? 

May expreſſes Liberty; as, I may do what I ai 
Permiſſion ; as, You may play—a Wiſh ; as, Mayft than 
be happy! May the king live! the being deſirous of 
any thing; as, May I have a book ?*—or Poſſibility; as, 
I may rain; —or, 


* Space may produce new worlds,” Milton. 


| Car denotes the power of the agent or doer ; as, / 
can fing,/ (i. e. I am able to fing.) 


What Time has can and may relation to? 

Can and may relate both to the Preſent and Future 
Time; as, I can (now) write; or, YE come (o- 
morrow) I may ſpeak to bim. 

"What is the meaning of cold and might ? 

Could and might being the Conditional Form of can 
and may, have the ſame ſignification ; but they ſuppoſe, 
at the ſame time, the intervention of ſome obſtacle or 
impediment that prevents the doing of the action; as, 
I might, or could take a walk, if it did not rain. 

:* Theſe Auxiliaries refer in ſome manner to Preſent, 


Paſt, and future Time; but the preciſe Time of the 
Verb is very INT by the drift of 'the 


—— ® 


— 


— 


» A very late writer on the Engliſh Verb obſerves, « That 
& the human mind is capable of viewing the ſame action in ſuch 
« a variety of attitudes, that no language, however copious, can 
« be IO ſeparate I to them all.” ö 


See Pickburn's Diſſertations = 
How 


3 0.0 
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How can they refer to the three different Times? 
This may be explained by the following exam- 


ples: | | 


Preſent, I wiſh that She could now) come. 


Paſt, It. was my defire Wen e or might 
(then) come. 
Future. , fe would come (to-morrow) I might 


would, could, or ould ſpeak to Ber. 
What is the meaning of Sold and would? 
Sheuld ſignifies obligation; and 
Would denotes inclination. 
May the ſigns would and Guat be roplied indif- 
ferently ? f 


No; we ſometimes uſe would with ſome of the Per- 
ſons of the Verb, and ould with others: this manner 
of expreſſion takes place, for inſtance, after a ſuppo- 


- fition has been introduced relative to the perſons: 


Example. 
uſt, Were 1 to omit my 1 SHOULD be guilty of @ 
. i fault. 
20, Wert n Than WO V LDS T be 
blameable. 
| ; I Wire fre mot to dave, She wouLD mt be. 
pleaſed. | 
: 1ſt, Were aue to do fo, We: $K0ULD be forry, 
2d, Were ye to run, Te wor p be fatigued, 


3d. Ware they to wall, They wOULD tale cold, 


» 
O . 
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Wen is is got uſed in the firſt Perſon Sihgulfr and 
Plural, and B in the fecond and third? 
When the ſuppoſition regards only the att Perſon 


Singular, or Plural, or 1s introduced by that Perſon, 


the authority of the perſon appears in the following 
mode of expreſſion. | 


tt, Were it my pleaſure, | | verb 45 its 


, 


£ 2d. If it” were two SITE 

t ne, Tuba $H00LD8T g. 

3d. Did it fait ne, ue so ſet cut. 
„ e 5 — 

2 „ . Wewould to it,” 

S 2d. Were it 3 % Ye $HoOVULD' thke @ 

_ 1 Mey an ball. 


do i 8 They $HOPLD play. 
In what manner is an Auxiliary joĩned to a Verb I 
When an Auxiliary is'joined to the Verb, the Auxi- 


* goes through all the variations or changes of 


Terſon and Number, and the Verb itſelf continues in- 


variable. Example: 41 have read; I could have wi ibed 


" that you had read. 


The Auxiliary Verb Mur STi of no Tctation. 


| See in the liſt of Irregular Verbs uus r, and page 66, 


| How are the Auxiliaries 70 have and 16 be uſed in 
conjunction with other Verbs? 

To HAVE, throug h the ſevtral” Modes kd 'Teiſes, 
15 placed only beko the Paſſive Partitiple 3 1 7 bore 
Eoritten ; "ave had written, * © 


10 the various Modes and Tenſes of the Verb ro 
BE are joined both the Participle Active and the Par- 
ticiple Paſſve; as, 


1 am HEARING, an Ur aks; | | 
Jun HEARING, / dba HEARD, © 
And to alt the other Auxiliaries; is added the rie 


dical form of the Verb; as, 1 foall, will, may, oo 98 
40 WRITE. 


What do you mean by the conjugation of a Verb? 

The Method of varying it through all the * 
Tenſes, Numbers, and Perſons,” 

It has been before obſerved, that the principal 
Auxiliary Verbs are 4% be, and to have; how are * 
conjugated or varied? 

The Auxiliary Verb to be, is conjugned i in the fols 
lowing manner. | 


* Infinitive Mode, or radical Form. 


Preſent Tenſe, | Perfect Tenſe. 
To be. I o0 have been. 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe, 
Singular, — Plural. 
iſt, I am. We are. 
2d. Thou art. Ye, or you are. 
3d, He, or ſhe; or it is. They are. 
; Preter · Imperfect Tenſe. 
iſt, I was. We were; 
2d. Thou waſt. Ve, or you were. 
34. He Was: | "They were, 


— 3 


— 


» To explain the ſeveral Modes and Tenſes, as in pages g 
34; 35, 36, 37, 38, might be uſeful, | 
| D Perle; 


50 y Verbs. 
| Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural, 
1ſt, I have been, We have been, 
.2d. Thou haſt been, Ye, or you have been, 
3d. He hath, or has been. They have been. 
Preter-pluperfe&t Tenſe. 

ft x had been. We had been, 

ad. Thou hadft been. Ye, or you had been, 
3d. He had been. | They had been. 

Firſt, or Imperfe& Future Tenſe, 

rt. I ſhall, or will be. We ſhall, or will be. 
2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt be. Ye ſhall, or will be. 
3d. He ſhall, or will be. They ſhall, or will be, 


x Second, or Perfect Future Tenſe, 
iſt, I thall, or will have been, We ſhall, or will have 


been, 
2d, Thou malt, or wilt have Ye, or you ſhall or 
been. | will have been. 
zd. He ſhall, or will have They fall, or will 
been. have een“. 
| Iuperative Mode. 
1ſt. + Let us be. 
2d. Be, or be hou? Be ye, or be you. 


34. || Let him, or her, or it be. Let them be. 


— — 
1 


* By particularly attending to theſe Future Tenſes, may be 
obſerved the variations of fall and quill. See pages 44, 45. 

+ The Imperative Mode has no firſt perſon in the ſingular num- 
ber; becaufe a man cannot lid, command, or entreat bimfelf.. 

L has an 9 Mode aſter * without the prepoſition 


& fign . N 


Potential 
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| Potential Mode. 


Preſent Tenfe, 


Singular. Plural. 
rt. I may, or can be. We may, dr can be. 
2d, Thou mayeſt, or canſt be. Ye may, or can be. 
34, He may, or can be. They may, or can be. 


 Imperfe@ Tenſe. 
iſt, I might, could, ſhould, We might, could, ſhould, 
or would be, or would be, | 
ad. Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ye, or you might, could, 
| ſhouldſt, or wouldſt, ſhould, or would be. 
be. | | 
zd. Hemight, could, hould, Thy might, could, 
or would be. ſhould, ar would be. 


Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, _ 
iſt, I may, or can have We may, or. can have 
been. been. 
zd. Thou mayft, or canſt, Ye may, or can have 
| haye been, | been, 
gd. He may, er can have They may, or can have 
u. been. 
Preter-pluperfet Tenſe, 
1K, I might, could; ſhould, We might, could, ſhould, 
or would have been. or would have been. 
zd. Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ye might, could, ſhould, 
ſhouldit, or wouldit, er would have been. 


have been. | | 
34, He might, could, ſnould, They might, could, 
er would have been. ſhould, or would have 


135 x D 2 The 
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The Future Tenfe, in this Mode, is beſt expreſſed 
by the Preſent Tenſe; as, I may go to-morrow, Sec 
the remarks on can and may, page 46. 


Subjunctive Mode. | 
Preſent Tenſe, | 
Singular. | Plural, . 
23ſt, If, or though I be. If we be. 
2d. If thou be. Tf ye, or you be. 4 
3d. If he be. If they be, ; 
| Imperfect Tenſe. ; 
aſt, If I were. If we were. 
2d. If thou wert. If ye, or you were. 
34. If he were. If chey were. ; 


Conjugate the Auxiliary Verb To have, 


Infinitive Mode. | ; 
Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe, 
To have. To have had, 


Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
x. I have. WMe have. ' 
2d. Thou haft, Fe, or you have. 


\ 


3d. He, or ſhe, or it, hath, or They have. 
has. 


Aub is uſed in dens, ori in familiar language. 
P reter- 


of verbs. = 


Preter-Imperfect Tenſe. 

: Singular. Plural. 
xt, I had. We had, 
2d. Thou hadſt. Ve, or you had. 
3d. He had. | They had. 

PerfeR, or Preterit Tenſe, 

ſt. I have had. We have had, 

2d. Thou haſt had. Ye, or you have had, 
3d. He hath, or has had, They have had, 

Preter- pluporfect Tenſe. | 
1it. I had had. We had had 
2d. Thou hadft had, Ye, or you had had, 
zd. He had had. They had had, 


1ſt, I ſhall, or will 1 bayeCvture Toybzuan, ande 
2d, Thou ſhalt, or wilt have, Ye ſhall, or will have, 
3d. He ſhall, or will have. They ſhall, or will 
haye. : 
Second Future Tenſe 
Iſt, I ſhall, or will hare had. We ſhall, or will bare 


had. 
2d, Thou walt, or w i T0 Ye, or you ſhall, or 
had, will have had. 


3d. He ſhall, or will have had. They ſhall, er will 


have had. 


+5 F Imperative 


— — — 
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Imperative Mode. 
| Singular. ; EIN Plural. 
iſt, Sec page 50, Let us have, 
2d, Have, or have thou. Have ye, or yOUs 


3d, Let him, or her, or it Let them have. 
have, 


Potential Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe, be 


Iſt. I may, or can have. We may, or can have, 
24, Thou mayſt, or canſt have, Ye may, or can have. 
3d. He may, ar can have. They may, or can 


have. 
Preter Imperfect Tenſe. . 3 
— — We might, eould, 
ſhould have, would, ex ſhould, 
have, 


ad. Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ve, or you might, 
ſhouldſt, or wouldſt, could, would, or 


have. 7 ſhould have. 
3d. He, ſhe,orit, might, could, They might, could, 
would, or ſhould have, would, or ſhould 
N «it 1 have. 


Perſect, ar Preterit Tenſe, 


1 t. 1 may, ar can have had, We may, er can have 


2d, Thou 
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Singular. Plural. 
zd. Thou mayſt, or canſt Ye may, er can have 
have had. | had, | | 
zd. He may, or can have They may, ar can have 


| had. | had, 


Preter- pluperſect Tenſe, 


tit, I might, coold, fhould, We might, could, 
or would have had.. ſhould, or would, 

WO have had. 
zd. Thou might}, couldſt, Ye, or you might, 
| ſhouldſt, or woulcdit, could, ſhould, or 


have hac would have had. 
zd. He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, 
er would have had, ſhould, or would, 
have had, 
SubjunAive Mode. 
- vi, If I have. If we have. 
2d. Though thou have. If ye, or you have, 
3d. If be have. If they have. 
Preter. Imperſect Tenſe. 
iſt, If T had. If we had. 
2d. If thou had. If ye, or you had. 


- 3d, If he had. If chey had. 


Da | Conjugate 
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4 | Conjuzate the Auxiliary Verb To de 
Indicative Mode. 


Treſent Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
| 1ſt, I do, We do. 
. 24d, Thou doft, Ye, or 104 do. 
3d, He doth; or does, They do. 
3 Paſt, or Imperfect Tenſe, 
iſt, 1 did, We did. 
| ad. Thou didſt. Ye, or you did. 
3d. He did. They did. 


The Verb 7 % has no other Tenſes or Modes as | 
1 an Auxiliary; dut d is likewiſe a compleat Verb in 
5 itſelf, and in that caſe is conjugated through all the 
Modes and Tenſes. See page 43. 


Conjugate an Active Verb. 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe, | Perſe Tenſe. 
To learn, | Ts have learned. 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


x. I learn, or do“ learn, We learn. 


11 * 


See the uſe of the Auxiliary Do and Did, pages 43, 44. 
8 2d. Thou 


| 
| 
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$ ingular, | Plural. 
2d. Thou learneſt, or doſt Ye, or you learn, 
learn. 
zd. He learns, or learneth, Ty learn. 
or does learn, 


Preter-Imperfet Tenſe. 


f 

iſ, n. or did learn. We learned, or did 5 
learn. N 0 

2d. Thou learnedſt, or didſt Ye learned, or did , 
learn. learn, + HEY l 

zd. He learned, ar did learn. They learned, or did | 
learn, t 


— 2 Mt 
— — — 


Perfect, or 7 act Tenſe. 
. L lave learned, &c. 


: 


Preter-plwperfeR Tenſe, | 
I had learned, &c, 


Firſt, or Imperfect Future Tenſe; © 
T ſhall, or will learn, &c. e431 FA 


Second, or Perfect Future Tenſe. 
I ſhall, or will have learned, Kc. 


Impersdre Mode. 5 


iſt Ser pee Kn Beten 2; 
2d, Learn, or do thou learn. Learn ye. 
3d. Let him learn. Let them lea 


D 5 Potential 


„ e Verba. 


. Ee ̃ 7, 


and. Perſons, 


Potential Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
I may or can learn, &c. 


Preter-Imperfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would learn, &e. 


Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
I may, or can have learned, &c. 


Preter· pluperfect Tenſe. 
I might, would, could, or ſhould have learned, &c, 


How is the Subjunctive Mode formed? 


By adding a Conjunction to the Indicative Mods, 


and dropping the perſonal terminations in the ſecond 
and third perſons ſingular of the Preſent, and the 


| ſecond perſons ſingular * all the other Tenſes; as, 


for Example, 
Iſt. If I learn. If we learn. 
ad. If thou learn. If ye, or you learn. 


3d. If he, or ſhe learn. If they learn. 


Ts there any other method of conjugating an Active 
Verb? 

Yes: an Active Verh may be conjugated by ad- 
ding the Active or Preſent Participle to the Auxiliary 
Verb To be, through all the Modes, Tenſes, Numbers, 


Thus 


+ ff kk... 
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Thus, inſtead of Preſent. 


1; 1 read. We read, 
2d. Thou readeſt. Ye, or ycu read. 
3d. He, or ſhe reads. They read. 
We may ſay, | 
iſt, I am reading. We are reading. 
2d, 'Thou art reading. Ye, or you are read» . 
ing. 


3d. He, or ſhe is reading. They are reading. 

And ſo on, through all the variations of the helping 
Verb To be, ſtill retaining the Active Participle of 
the principal Verb. 


How is a Verb Paſſive conjugated ? 
By the help of the Verb To be, The Paſſive Verb 


is only the Participle Paſſive joined to the Auxiliary 


Verb To be, through all its Variations; as, 


Preſent. Jam loved. 

Imperſect. I at loved. 

Ferſect, or Preterit. I have been loweds 

Preter- pluperfect. I had been lobed. 
Future. I Hall be loved. 


And ſo on, through. all the Modes, the Ttuſes, the: | 


Numbers, and the Perſons. 
More, The learner ſhould go through a Paſſive Verb, 


by adding the Participle to the Verb To be, as it is 


placed, pages 49, 50, 51, 52. 
Are all Verbs conjugated like the Verb To love? . 
All Regular Verbs are ; but there are ſome Irregular 


Verbs, which are conjugated in a duterent manner. 


D 6 What: 


1 
on 
1 
1 
* 
f 
7 
1 
4 
1 
95 
! 
„ 
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& of verde 
What do you mean by a Regular Verb? 
A Verb which forms its Imperfect Teaſe, and the 
Paſſive Participle, by the addition of ed; as, call ed; 
or of 4, if the Verb end i in e; as /ov-ed, 


IRREGULAR VERBS, 


Sadiſh Verbs which do not * their Imperſett 
Tenſa and Paſſive Participle in ed or 4. 

In what parts is a Verb irtegular ? | 

A Verb is irregular only in the Paſt, or Imperſect 
Tenſe, and the Paſſive Participle; See the Liſt of 
Iregulas Verbs, page 87. 1 1 

How may you know whether a Verb be regular © or 
irregular. 

When the termination, or * of * Paſt, or 
Imperſect Tenſe, is not formed by adding 4, ot cd, 
to the firſt Perfon ſingular of the Preſent Tenſe, the 
Verb miy be. called Irregular; 38, from To teach, or 
I teach; the Imperfect is, 7 eng bi, not I teached, 

I never taught 16-do d. , 


How are Irregular Verbs eonju ted ? 
The change is -only in the "| Tenſe; in 


al other reſpecu, the Verb is detlined or gien f 
3 ade 


Give me an example 


Of Verbs. Er 
Infin:tive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. | | Perfe& Tenſe; 


To write, To have written, 


Indicative Mode. 


q Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 
tft, I write, or do write, We write. 
2d. Thou writeſt, Ye, or you write, 
3d, He writes. They write. f 
"Lmperfat Tenſe. 77 
iſt, 1-wrote, or did write, We wrote, er did 
write. | 
2d. Thou wroteſt, or didft Ye, or you wrote, or 
write, did write. | 
3d, He wrote, or * write, They wrote, or aid 
8 „ | . 
Perſe, or Preterit 7 coſe, 
I have written, &c. 


ke if Pieret-pluperſeRt Tenſe, | 
1 had written, cc. 


- Firſt Future Tenſe. a 
1%ar; # will write, Ar. | EYES! | 
"HF Sean Tenſe 14 


| 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


_—} 
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Imperative. Mode. 


Write, or do thou write, &c. 


; Potent al Mode. 
- Preſent Tenſe, 
I may, or can write, &c. 
Imperfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would write, &c. 
-- PerfeR, or Preterit Tenſe, 
I may, or can have written, &c. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, 
I might, could, ſhould, or would have written, &c. f 
Subjunctive Mode. 
As before: ſee page 58.— Example; 
Singular. | Plural. 
1ſt. If I write. i : If we write. 
2d. If thou write, If ye, or you write 
3d. If he write. If they write. 
Conjugate the Irregular Verb To ge. 


| Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe. 
To go. To have gone. 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. ke I go, &e, 
Imperfect Tenſe. I went, of did go, c. 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, I have gone, &c. 
Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe, I had gone, &c. 
Future Tenſe, I ſhall, or will go, &c.. 
* Imperative 


Imperative Mode. 
Go, or do go, &c. | 


Potential Mode. | 
' Preſent and Future Tenſes, I may, or can go, &e. 
Imperfect Tenſe, I might, could, ſhould, ar would 
go, &c. 
Freter · pluperfect Tenſe, I might, could, ſhould, 


or would have gone, &c. 
The Participle Paſſive of this Verb is often joined 


ſtance of going: as, She is juſt gone; ſhe has been gone 
fome time. The ſame may be obſerved: of the Verb 
To come, —She is juft come. 

Is not Let a Verb, as well as the ſign of the ADA 
tive Mode. 
Ves: and Let as a Verb, is compleat, karing all the 
Modes and Tenſes, 


Conjugate the Active Verb To Ler. 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe, perſect Tenſe, 
; To let. To have let. 


3 ' Indicative Mode. 
| Preſent Tenſe. 
* Singular. © © . Phlurah 
. ih, I let. eo s. We let Box 
zd. Thou letteſt, Ye, or you let. 
3d, He letteth, or lets. bey let. 
5: 11 4 | ' | Imperfect 


4 


to the Verb 70 be, when it refers to the mere circum- 


* 


4 


of vat 
Imperſect Tenſe. I did lee. 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. I have let. 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. I had let. 
Future Teaſe. 3 


"WW Imperative Mode, 1 
. or do thou let, be. 


1 T 


Potential Mode. 


4% Preſent ow Future Pre. 
by may, on can ler ee | 
| Perſect, „ Pieterit Tenſe, | 

L wight, could. ſhould, or would let, Fre "LS 
N nN Pieter pluperſect Tenſe. 1 2} 
1 might, could, ſhould, or would have let, Kc. 


Copies the Irregular Verb Ts dere, or To ventargg 


* 


Indicative Mode. 
we BOT "Preſent Take, 667 
| Shipalar,  _ Plural, 
aft, I dae. We dare. 
234. Thou dareſtrt. Ve, or you dare, 
2 15 He or ſhe dares, They dare 
| +... ImperſeR TenſGeQ. 
18. Idurft, We durſt. 
2d, Thou durſt. Ye, or vou, t 
3d. He, er the durſt. They da. 99 
* © Perſe, 


© 


r 
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PerfeR, or Preterit, a Preter · pluperſect Tenſes. 
Singular. R 

ft. 1 durſt have. We durſt have. 
23d. Thou durit have. Ve, or you durſt have, 
3d, He durſt have. They durſt bare. 
Future Tenſe. 
xt, I will dare. We will dare. 
2d. Thou wilt dare. Ve, er you will dare. 
3d. He will dare. They will dare. 
8 | Imperatively. 
Dare to do it. 
Interrogatively. 
Dare you to do it? 
How is the Verb Ought conjugated ? 


Onzbt is uſed only in the Indicative Mode, and 


never admits of another Verb immediately after it 


without the Prepoſition 2 as, for example, Yau "NE 


wet te cual in the fun, 
Preſent, and Future Tenſes, 
Singular. Plural, 
iſt, I ought. | We ought. 
2d, Thou oughte2. Ye, or you ought. 
3d. He ought. They ought, 
Paſt Tenſe. 
1K. I ought to have. We ought to 0 
2d, Thou oughteſt to have. Ye, or you ought to 
f 8 4 | have, 5 


3d. He ought to have. They ought e e- 
What | 


= 
— —— 
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What do yo mean by a Deſective Verb? 

A Defective Verb is a Verb that is imperſect; that 
is, that cannot be conjugated through all the Modes 
and Tenſes; as the Verb Ozght, which can only be 

uſed in the Indicative Mode. 
Which are the Defective Verbs? 

The Auxiliary Verbs are in general defective, be- 
cauſe they have not any Participles ; neither do they 
admit another helping Verb to be placed before them. 
Hou are the Defective Verbs uſed ?* 

They are always joined to the Infinitive Mode of 
ſome other Verb; as for example, 2 

I dart ſay. Io Hr to learn my Len. 

Myuft implies neceſſity, as I u usr do 4vell, i. e. it 
is neceſſaiy that I ſhould, or I am obliged to do ſo; 
becauſe I eng., i. e. it is my duty to do well. 

. Are the Auxiliary Verbs Have, and An, or Be, 
defective ? 

i No: they are perfect, and formed like other Verbs, 

See page 41, and 48, to 56. 


How many Verbs are there in the Engliſh language ? 


The whole. number of Verbs, Regular and Irregu- 
lar, is about 4300. The whole number of Irregular 
Verbs, the Defective included, is about 170. 

INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 


RELATING TO VERBS, 


The Vers agrees with its Noun, or Pronoun, 7. . 
with its Agent, or Subject. which is likewiſe called 


the Nominative Caſe, in Number and Perſon; as. 


x was Love pl, &c, See pages 12 and 38, 39. 


The 


e  _RÞ_m_»—= 


a Mi. ! * 
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!The Noun ot Pronoun that ſtands before the Ac- 
tive, er Tranſitive Verbs, may be called the ACN, 
and that which ſtands before the Neuter or Intranſi- 
tive, the SusjzcT of the Verb: but the Noun or. 
Pronoun that follows: the Active Verbs, is called the 
OBJecr. See page 33. | 

Two or more Nouns in the Gngular Number, 
joined together by a Conjunction, require Verbs, 
Nouns, and Pronouns in the plural Number; as, 
Socrates and Plats WERE wiſe : THEY WERE the moft 
eminent PHILOSOPHERS of Greece, See page 16, 
The Action expreſſed by a Neuter Verb, ſee page 
33, being confined_within the Agent, ſuch Verb can- 1 
not admit of an Objective Caſe after it denoting a .8 
Perſon or Thing as the Object of Action. | 

When a Noun is added to a Neuter Verb, it either” 


expreſſes the ſame notion with the Verb; as, Te | 
_ arram à aream; 16 trve d VYirinaus life: or denotes 


only the circumſtance of the Action, a Prepoſition 
being underſtood ; as, 75 ſleep all night, i. e. through” _ 
all the night; To walk a mile, i. e. through the ſpace 

of a mile. 

A Verb Active requires a Noun or Pronoun in the 
OljeQtive Caſe; as, Alexander conquered the PrRSI 
Ans. Whom Je ignorantly «vorſbip, 1M declare I 
unt you, | 

When the Verb is Paſſive, the Agent and Object 
change places in the ſentence ; and the thing acted 
upon is in the Nominative Caſe, and the Agent is ac- 
companied with a Prepoſition: u, The Prefs were | 
conquered by ALEXANDER, =» | 


ver. 


68 Of Participles. 


Vetbs are ſometimes derived from Adjectives, by 
adding er, as, from Zeſ, to Iaſen; or only u, as, from 
Ripe, to tipen: and from Subſtantives; as, from 
Length, to lengthen. 

Verbs are ſometimes derived fool Subſtantives ; 
as, from a Sail, 10 fail: and from Adjectives; as, 

from Warm, to warm ; without any change at all, 


Or PARTICIPLES. 


A Participle is a word derived from a Verb or ra- 
ther is part of a Verb, which partakes of the 
nature of AdjeQtives ® and Nouns, a 


When does a in partake of the nature of ; an 
Adjective ? 


The Participle 83 becomes alto an 


Adijective, Wlicu Ic bb joined LU a OUVRAMLLY Ly, 2444p 
to denote its quality, without any reſpe& to time; 
expreſſing not an action, but a habit; and, like an 
AdjeRtive, admits of the degrees of Compariſon, | 


EXANPLES, 
Poßtire. An accompliſhed,” | or a Jevings, 
Comparative. A more accompliſhed, a more loving. 
Superlative. . A moft accamplyhed - , a moſt loving 
: " aroman, - father. 
. Give me another example: 
Learned is a Participle when joined to an lacy: 
- or helping Ws . I bawe learred my laſen; but 


* —— * — * TT” WA TT, = 1 nnn _ 


„Ward, in his Emmy, ſays, that Participlæs are Verbal. Ad- 
ee. 
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learned man, it is an Adjective. 
When does a Participle partake of the nature of A 
Subſtantive. | 
The Participle, with an Article before it, and the 
Prepoſition of after it, becomes a Subſtantive, expreſ - 
ſing the action itſelf, which the Verb ſignifies ; as, 
for example: 
«, The middle ſation of life ſeems to be the moſt 
* adyantageouſly ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom. 
« Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the ſup- 
% plying of our wants; and riches upon enjoying our 
« ſuperfluities.“ 
Hew many Participles are there? 
Two; the * Gerund, i, e. the Active or Preſent 
Participle, and the Paſlive Participle, | 
The Active, or Preſent Participle denotes, that 
the Action ſpoken of is at that time taking place; 
Ex. I am reading, cating, playing. 
It is formed by the addition of ing; to the Preſents 
Tenſe, or radical form of the Verb; as, 
To read, I read, Jan reading, 
To play, Lou play, Yuan are playing. 
If the Verb end in e, the e is omitted; as, for ex- 
ample, 


Infinitive. Active Participle, 
To love,. to. ſave. Living, ſaving. 
To have, to crave. Ho craving. - 


_— — _ — " 


A very eee eee theEngliſh Lanations calls what 
is here diſtinguiſhed by. the name af a Participle Active, the Ge- 


rund: „ Gerunds,” ſays he, „are Verbal Subſtantives n_ 
Are 


Gm ing.” See Kip: by Jobn Ward. 
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when it is uſed: without any relation to time, as 4 
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70 Of Participles. 


Are there any exceptions? 
Where the filent e is preceded by the ſoft g, the e 
muſt be preſerved, or the ſenſe of the word would 
otherwiſe be ambiguous ; for we have no other means 
of diſtinguiſhing frgeing, the Participle of 7 finge (to 
ſcorch), from finging, the Participle of 1 fung; or 
Fwingeing, the Participle of to ſavinge (to laſh, or tv 
| puniſh), from /winging (to go backward and forward 
in the air). Cringing, twinging, &c. omit the e be- 
cauſe we have no ſuch Verbs as 4 cring, or to tauing. 
If the Radical Form, or Infinitive, end in a fingle 
Conſonant, with a fingle Vowel before it, how is the 
Active Participle formed ? 
If the Infinitive end in a fingle Conſonant, pre- 
ceded by a ſingle Vowel, that . is doubled. 


Example: 
Ilañjnitive. Active participle. 
To commit. © Commit. ting. 


The Gerund, or Active Participle, follows Subſtan- 
tives and Adjectives; not the Infinitive Mode of the 
Verb: thus” we ſay, The art of writing defirons of 
Keing » 

How is the Paſſive Partieiple formed? 

In Regular Verbs, it is formed by the addition of 
4. if the Preſent or Radical Form end in e; as for 


_ example, : 
Infinitive, - Paſſive participle. 
| To love. / ; ' Loved, 
Or ea, if the Verb end in any other letter; a8, 


A ER 
Commend, , . Commended, 


a te. aa a 
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| 

The Paſſive Participles of the Irregular Verbs, are | | 
inſerted in the Lift of thoſe Verbs. | 
May the Paſſive Participle, and the paſt Tenſe, he | 
uſed indiſcriminately ? | 
No; the Paſſive Participle, and not the paſt Tenſe, | | 
ſhould be always uſed to form the Paſſive Verb; as, | 
De book wat written, not The book was wrote. 7 
have gone, not I have went. I. was driven, not it | 
awas drove. | 75 P 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 


| 

RELATING TO PARTICIPLES, 1 
1 
N 


The Gerund, or participle Preſen', governs the 
Objective Caſe of the Pronoun. Example: She is 
inſiruting us. He was admoniſbing THEM, Ses 


pages 16, 13. 


Or ADVERBS. 


AN Adverb is a Part of Speech added to Verbs 
and Participles, and alſo to Adjectives and other 


Adverbs, to expreſs ſome qualities or circumſtances 
belonging to them. 
From what are Adverbs derived ? 
Adverbs may be derived from ſevetal of the Parts 
of Speech; examples, from 
a Subſtantive, as from Ape, ' Apioly, 1 
an Adjective, as, — Firtzous, Virti ouſly. 
2 Participle, ac, — Knowing, AKrewing'y. | i 
A Prepoſition, 73, — After, Afterwards, © + 
| 7 Words 


2 * * 5 "> - L « 
: — . 
o : 


Ya. . . 07 FE | 
. Words wading with any double letter but J, ard 
taking net, leſs, ly, or Fil after them, preſerve the 


letter double; as, careleſſneſs, Piffly, diftreſsful, &c. but 
thoſe words ending with double J, and admitting the 


Above terminations, omit one /, as fully. 
He many kinds of Adverbs are chere? | 
The principal Adverbs are thoſe of Place, thoſe of 
Time, and thoſe of Manner and Quality; which are 
formed from AdjeRtives by adding ly; as, ſrom bea:- 
zifal, is formed beantifully, i. e. in a beautiful man- 
ner; from ſwect, Feetly, i. e. with ſome degree of 
ſweetneſs ; Lazy, latily. .y, i. See page 41. 
Ad verbs may be diſtributed into as many kinds. as 
WY, are circumſtances of an Action; as, 
y aft, Adverbs of Ti ime, preſent, paſt, ſuture, 
* uncertain. Ex. now, then, to-day, lately, Mhterday, 
to-morrow, na yet, often; ſeldom, ſomttimer, ever, 
never, immediately, ſoon. I am now Ws what 
ui th have been done yefterday. 4%. 
d, of Order; Ff. ſecondly, thirdly, &0, 
| | Ex. As, ſhe ſhall write, and ſecondly, take a walk, 
* «gd ot Nomber; once, tavite, ebrice, &C 
Ex. I ſpoke #wice, and wrote thrice. . 
Ach. of Place; bere,'there, above, below, nwithin, 
d eee Fax; abere is your book ? it is above, | 
5th. of Motion; forward, ROY" _ 
Ex.-go back to the leſt. | 
72 Stb: of Diſtanee; Jonder, Jer,” ven. Fa. bn 
* l Is ©. ot 
A | e ve 


. . 5 . 


Ark. of Manner; eaſily, gracefully, palitely. 
Ex. ſhe dances gracefully ; ſhe behaves politely, i. c. 
in a graceful, or in a polite manner: Or, | 

Awife man will defire wo more than what he may get 
JUSTLY, % SOBERLY, diſtribute CHEERFULLTY, 
and liue upon CONTENTEDLY. \ 2 


8th, of Quantity ; enough, 2 Aiciently „Ke. 
' Ir. L have read enough, 1 
f " gth. of Quality ; a; ? © Py 
Ex. are you ill? no, I am well. 


10th. of Relation; urticalarly, reſpetively. 
Ex. particularly in this caſe, 4 8 


xith, of Union; together, jninly, c. Ke. 
Ex. they came zogether, 11555 


N x2th. of Diviſion ; apart, 1 LACY 
Ex. they were ſet apart; written 1 


N 13th, of Excluſton; andy, but, exclyfovelys &. 
Ex. Take only one; that is excluſovely. | 


42 t th. of Compariſon ; wh than, more, 2. | 


Ex. this is 47 good, nay more ſo; do ſo, rather 

; otherwite . | 

_ rth, of Preference; * nay, &. 
In Thad rather ſay, 2. ee now. 


* 


„ 1... 


» Bilhop Lowth hd that Than, uſed after a Comparative | 
ok Ex. One mightier than I, 


1 0b. % 
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* 


16th. of Certainty; rruly, certainly, ſurely, &e, 
Ex. certainly, ſhe is truly deſerving. 


17th, of Affirmation : : yes, indeed, &c. 
Ex. Is the good ? yer, indeed ſhe is. | 
18th. of Doubt; | perhaps, paſiby, &Cce 
Ex, perhaps, I may go; pyſibly, you will. 
9th. of Explanation ; ; as, namely, * See 


page 77, Kc. Ex. three Plants, name 9 © a Roſe, 
'A Pink, and Aa. Geranium. 


20th. of Negatton ; no, not, &. Hf 
Ex. no, madam, I will wot do it. 5 | 


21ſt. of Interrogation ; z awhy, auberefore, how, 
„ Ke. Ex. awhy do you grieve ? 2 — 
| | you? how can you do ſo? 


22d. of Concluſion ; therefore, conſequently, 
Ex. She is obſtinate, conſequently wrong. 
She is good, therefore ſhe muſt be happy. 


Are Adverbs ever compared? 

Sometimes; as, for example, Soon, ſoon k x, ſorks r; 
Hen, enk k, eftenks r. 

Thoſe ending in /y, are compared by more, and ,; 
as eafely, move eafily, moſt eafily. 

Are the above-mentioned words always Adverbs? 
No many words in the Engliſh language are ſome- 
times uſed as AdjeRtives, ſometimes as Adverbs, and 

| ſometimes as * | 


8 | | | ExamrLyss 


„ 


f FExAMPLES, 
Adj. Mou en money has been expended. 
Adv. rn MUCH more blyged to give than 10 re- 
Wives 


Sub. Where uucn t: phos; MUCH vill be ve» 


Adj. Mont things may be learned from reading tbaæ 


un converſation. 
Adv. Martha it ORE diligent than Mary. - 


| | Adjecti ve diligent, 
Sub. A covetous mam makes the MOST of nohat he” 
Fa 


"Adj. Livtts' things are ſometimes of great pv, 


quences 
Adv. Ab! titTLE think the 4%), wh See Thom - 
ton's Winter, line 323. 


Adj. Less things have produced FEY FIN 
Adv, The Engliſh are Less volatile than the 
| French, | | 
Adj. The LEAST * Den can & is to r ler 
Jour offiftance. | 

She came home YESTERDAY; foe ſets out again ro- 
DAY, and /e will return TO-MORROW. 

In this ſentence, yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrew, are 
Adverbs of Time, becauſe they anſwer to the _—_— N 
When ? 
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To-DAx's leſſon is more difficult than YESTERDAY'S 
{i. e. than the leſſon of yeſterday); but T0-MORROW's 
vill be more fo than either. 

Yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, are Subſtantives, 
becauſe they are words that make ſenſe by themſelves, 


and admit hkewiſe of the Genitive Caſe, See page 12, 


Are Adjectives ever uſed inſtead of Adverbs? - 
It is very improper to uſe the Adjective inſtead of 


the Adverb; though many examples may be found in 


the works of the beſt writers; as, 
« EXTREME (inſtead of extremely) amwilling.” 


| Swift, { fall endeavour to live hereafter 8U1T- 


* ABLE (inſtead of ſuitabiy) to a an in my flation.”” 


| Spectator, No. 5 30. — This frequently renders the 
meaning of the author obſcure; as, for example, in 


Pſalm xxxv. 19. O let not them that are mine enemies 
«c Iriumph over me ungodly ;” ought it not rather to be 


8 angedlity, 1 i. e. in an ungodly manner ? 


INCIDENTAL RE M ARKS 


RELATING TO ADYERBS, 


_ Apverss have neither Concord nor Government; 


44. they neither agree with, nor govern any other 


words, The Adverb is generally placed alone, or 
near to the word which it affects; and its propriety 


t and force depends.on its poſition. 


An the French language two Negatives expreſs a 
ſtronger N as, Wo NE = ple PAS Manger. 2 
| Jo 
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In Engliſh two Negatives deſtroy one another, or 
make an Affirmative; as, IAN ROT eat NONE, ſig- 
nifies I can eas ſome. Beſides, it is abſurd and vulgar 
to ſpeak in this manner; as, I CANNOT ſee NOBODY y 
&c. = 5% 
The Comparative Adverbs ban, and as, have the 
Nominative or leading ſtate of a Pronoun after them, 
when the Verb is not repeated or expreſſed, to which 
the Pronoun is the Nominative; as, She is wiſer 
THAN be, i, e. than he is; Maria is nat fo tall as I. 
i. e. as I am, See page 26. 

Then takes the: ſame Caſe after it that goes before 
it; as, He is greater than I, i. e. than I am; She loves 
ber better than me; i. e. than ſhe does me. 

Apvzass uſually precede the Adjectives, and follow 
e Verhs with which they. are connected; as, 

*.  Deference is the M08T elegant of all compliments.” 

Tf the Verb have an Auxiliary, the Advetb 

may be placed between the Auxiliary and the Verb; 
as, | . Po 

Tu have OFTEN deceived me, 

I has vxEQuenTLY happened. 


VIE. is an Adverb of Explanatiorf; it is à contrac- 


tion of wiclicet, a Latin word, which ſignifies 20 di, 


namely, or it is; but is a corrupt abbreviation, See 
Page 74+ 

Enow is ſometimes uſed as the Plural of exogh, ; e. 
min a ſufficient number. ä 


Ex. Man had not foes exozv beſides,” 
& Milton; 
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78 / Prepoſitions. 

As the Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb has the 
conſtructĩon and nature of an Adverb, ſo the Adverbs 
bere, there, where, with a Prepoſition fubjoined, as, 
« hereof, therewith, whereupon, have the — and 
nature of Pronouns. 

Adverbs, when they eonneR ſentenees, may be 


eonſidered as iK ; = She ſpeaks # Wes nor 
u ber. a 


or PREPOSITIONS. 


. as is a word that 1s put before Nouns 
and Pronouns chie fly, to connect them with other 
words,” and to ſhew the relation that. one ward has ty 


another. | 
Which are the principal r 
bor e. Beneath. 3233 
About. Beſide. = To.. 
After. Beſides. Near. Towards. 
Againſt, Between. Nigh. Upon. 
Along. Betwixt. Of. Until. 
Among. Beyond. Off. Unto. 
Amongſt. By. Out. Under. 
| Concerning. On. Wich. 
During. Over. Within. 
For. Since. Without. 


From, Ihrough. 
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; Give ſome Examples: 

My book is _ 

Iwill tell you abort it, after you have done. 

There are peaches again/? the wall, along the ſide, 
It is among my books, or a yours, 

Iwill be ar home before you, 

' * © Behind the door, and below the window. 

"Beneath the ſhade. 

Be/ide my leſſon, and, befides what you faid, 

. Betaveen friends, let us divide it betwixt us. 

I walked beyond the farm. 

Sit &y me, and tell me concerning the affair which haps 
pened, during your ſtay in the country. . 

She took it for me, from her, in the garden. 

G0 into the fields, they are nigh to the houſe, 


His houſe is zear mine. 


Have you heard of the nd who fell of his horſe? 
Is he ot of danger? 

The account is oz the table. 

He lives over the way. 

F have heard more of it Hine. 

He rode through Hyde Park. 

Sde played 2i// I went te her. 

The dog came towards her, and jumped upon ber- 


I will wait zx:i/ you come unte or 10 me, and ſhelter” 


myſelf vnder the door-way with my fiſter. 


Go within doors, do not ſtay. without, for you will 


take cold, 
Of what uſe are Prepoſitions?" 


One great uſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh, is 0expreſs | 
thoſe. relations which in ſome languages are chiefly- 


80 Of Prepoſitions. 
marked by Caſes, or the different endings of Nouns, 


| bee pages 26, 27. "th 
Ate not Prepoſitions often prefixed 1 to Verbs in com- 6 
poſition ? 

Yes; for example, to overturn, 1 undertake. | In 
There are likewiſe ſome that are inſeparable Prepo- af 
fitions in our language, but are frequently combines 80 

with verbs, as, N 
a, be, fore, mls, un, up, pre. 10 


EXAMPLES, el 
#-/Sore, i, e. on ſhore, 
- times, i. e. in time, early. 
" fore-tell, i. e. to tell beforchand, 


mis condud, i. e. want of conduct, ill management. U 
unable, u gives to the compound word, 2 
ung rateful, ſeuſe directly contrary to that of 
rm ſiallied, 2 the ſimple word. 
wp-lift, i denotes a higher ſituation, 11 
up- rear, a motion upwards,” 
prez before words derived from the . 7 
marks priority of time or rank, | I. 
prefix, to put before another thing. 55 7 
pred iſpoſe, to adopt previouſly to any certain 2 
* purpoſe. 2 L 
INCIDENTAL REMARKS, | 
RELATING TO PREPOSITIONS. | 0 


Werber riont are frequently ſubjoined to Verbs; 
in which caſe they take the nature of the Adverb, and 
conſiderably affect the meaning of the Verb ; as, to give 
ever; in make out; to ale . 


= . 8 


Of 8 


PxzrosITIONS are uſually placed beſore the es. 
to which they relate; as he went FROM Dover TO 
Calais. 

Parrosirions have a government of Caſes; and 
in Engliſh they always require the Objective Caſe 
after them; as, With bim; from her; to me; for them. 
See page 17. 

The Prepoſition is often ſeparated ftom the Re- 
lative which it governs, and joined to the Verb at the- 
end of the ſentence; . as, 

That is a book WHICH I am dhe SS 3 

Jobnſon is an author who 1 am delighted witn : 

But the placing of the Prepoſition before the Rela 
tive is more elegant, as well as more perſpicuous; as, 

That is a book <vith which 1 am pleafed ; 

Johnſon is an author aui aνꝑ am much delightede- 

The Noun has generally the ſame Prepoſitien. after 
it that the Verb requires, from which it is derived; as, 


To comply wirn in Compliance WITH. 


To condeſcend o in Coudeſcenſion TO, 
Ta depart FROM A Departure Ri] 
„ vrox, 4 Beſtower of favours” 
Pro. | 
8 Aceuſed | or theft, an Accuſation 0s theft. 


Ux ro, the old word for to, is now obſolete, i. e. out 


of uſe, . 
Different relations, and different ſenſes, — ex 


preſſed by different Prepoſitions, though in conjunctioa 
with the ſame Verb or Adjective. Ex. 
Tecopverſe WITH a perſon, UPON a ſubjef, ix a buſes 
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 - / Prepoſitions, 


wa, * — 


We alſo ſay, we are diſappointed oy a thing, when 


we cannot get it; and di/appointed IN it, when we have 
it, and it does not anſwer our expectations. | 
Ex. She diſapproved 0s my writing, and my writing 
nuas difapproved BY her, 
The Prepoſition is frequently placed after the Verb, 
And ſeparates it. from it, like an Adverb; in which 
fituation, it affects the ſenſe, and may give it a ne 
meaning. | | 


To value obrſelves zpox any thing, 
To value others for ſome good quality. 
To beſtow favours zpox. 

To fall ander their notice. 

To be engaged ix quarrels, 

Jo be reſtored to favour. 


To accuſe of, or convict of any things. 


« To fwerve from any duty. 


To differ From, to diſſent from. 


To differ from a perſon in reſemblance. 
To differ'avith a perfon, i. e. to quarrel;. 
A diminution of, or derogation from. 


The Noun * Avenſon, (i. e. a turning away} requires 
the Prepoſition from after it; 2 does not properly 
admit of 10, for, or towards, | 
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Of Conjunctions. 83 


Oz: O NJUNCTIONsõ. 


A and ſentenoes together, and ſnews the manner of 

their dependance on one another, - 

Can you give me a Liſt of the principal Conjunctions? 
The principal Conj unctions are, 

Again. Either. Nevertheleſs. Than. 


Albeit. Elſe. MNotwith- Thereupon, - 
Alſo. Except. ſtanding. Therefore. 
Although, - For. Nor. Though. 
Altho'. However. Or. Unleſs. 
And. If. Otherwiſe. Whereas, - 
As. Leſt. Save, Wherefore, - 
Becauſe, . Likewiſe, - Since. Whereupon. 
Both, . Moreover, So. Whether. 
But. Neither. That. . 2 


Do any other words connect ſentences: befides thoſe 


which are called Conjunctions? 
Ves: the Relative Pronouns, who; -whith, that; as, 


' Bleſſed is the man was fareth the Lord, aw heepeth'© 


Bit commandments. 
How many forts of Conjunctions are cherer 


There are many; as, 
The Copulative, which joins the Sentence, a. 


ſing continuation; they are, as, and, alſo,” both, nei. 


ther, nor; &c. as, Cæſar came, ſaw, and conquered. -- 


Aun umd ſhe were there, I was a/o with them. 


Sonjunction is a Part of Speech that joi ns word + 
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8 Conjundions. 


7 
Disjunctive, expreſſing oppoſition; as, either, » 81, &c. 
Ex. Green or hlue, either. 
Conceſlive, expreſſing conceſſion; 2 though, although, 
A liar is. not believed though he ſpeak the truth. 
Cauſal, expreſſing a cauſe; as, for, becauſe, &c. 
You are happy, becau/e you are good. 
Final, expreſling an end, that, &c 
She read it twice, hat ſhe might underftand i it better, 
Conditional, expreſſing condition; if, but, &c. 
I you are attentive, you will improve. 

- Exceptive, expreſſing exception; except, unleſt, Kc. 
Except you ſpeak, wnle/s you learn, | 
Suſpenſive, expreſſing ſuſpenſion ; aubether, aur. 

Whether it be you or I ;—1-do not know wr 
ſkill go, or 257. | 
Are theſe words always Conjunctions? 

No; they are ſometimes Adverbs; and the ſenſe 

alone can determine when they are uſed as Conjunc- 

tions, and when as Adverb. 


Are they always either ConjunRtions or Adverbs? 
In general they are, though for is ſometimes a Pre- 
-poſition, and that, and whether, are ſometimes. Pro- 
nouns, See pages 20, 24. 

Have not ſome. Conjunctions their correſpondent | 
Conjunctions belonging to them? 

Ves: they are fuch as anſwer to each other in the 

| ' eonſtruRion of a ſentence; as, 


. Thangh, Although, anſwering to Het, or nevertheleſe, 
Ex. Although ſhe is young, get the is not handſome. 
. 9 i Or, 


\ 


& conjunction 1 d 


Or, to whether, Ex. Whether it were I or you. 
Or, to either, . Ex. Either this book or that, 
Nor, to neither, Ex. Neither the one nor the other; 


As, to as; expreſſing a compariſon, Ex. 4s white 4 


as ſnow ; or, I think Milton as great a poet as Virgit. 


So, to as; implyirg a compariſon, Ex. The city. 


of Briſtol is not near / large as that of London, 


That, to fo. Ex. It is /% obvious that 1 need not 


mention it. 


$o, to that; expreſſing a conſequence Ex. I was 
4 tired that I fell aſleep. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


RELATING TO CONJUNCTIONS. 


Cox ruxcrroxs join the ſame Caſes together; as 
SHE and I will read; She taught HER and ME to-read. 

The Relative who, after the Conjunction :, muſt 
be put in the Objective Caſe; as, Titus, than waomw 
no prince was more beloved, fucceeded his father Veſpaſſan. 

Some Conjunctions require the Indicative, ſome the 
Subjunctive Mode after them; others have no influence 
at all on Modes. | 


When the Conjunction occaſions the ſenſe to bs 


doubtful or uncertain, it takes the Subjunctive Mode 
after it; as, Iy there BER any thing- that makes human 
« xature appear ridiculous, it is pride; or, THOUGH 
Be FALL, he ſhall not be utterly caft-down. A 
Tho ConjunRions that are of a. poſitive and abſolute 
nature, require the Indicative Mode, or rather leave 
the Mode to be determined by the other nn 
"nnd conditions of the ſentence, 
Or 
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1e @f luterjections. 


1 Or INTERJECTIONS.. 


Peter. e wende that abe ed 60 exproſs 
ſome paſſion of the mind; as, Alas / O Hus 
They are ſo called, becauſe they are introduced 
between the parts of a ſentence, without making any 
other alteration in it. They are a kind of natural 
ſound to expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker. 
IxTERJecTIONS are put before Nouns, and the 
Nominative Caſe of Pronouns; as, O king live for 
ver! O thou that.liveft in the beavensd : 


A LIST or. THE: | 
Im RE CU LA R. VE RB SL 


ONE The Engliſn Irregular Verbs are, 
Prrſert Ten, „ or Im 
Radical — "8 7. = aa” * 25h 
| Abide*, 70 Abode, , 
5 > | 
. ä — — — 
u.. — the Prepodition ih before a ret, 
4 and At or In before a Place. 
Pr. Jotmſon is of. opinion, r I gre, wa 
- go paſſive participle. 


Te know wen u verb n when neuter foe page 33» 
Hwy 


The Irregular Verbs, 2 


| Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Lau 


Radical Form, fect Tenſe, ciple, 
Am, or To be*, Was, Beer. 
Ariſe, Aroſe, ien. 
Awake r, Awoke, x [Awaked.] 
Bear, 1 bring Bare, Born. 
forth. 
Bear, 10 carry, c Bare, or Bore, - Borne.. 
Beat, © Beat, C.. Beat, or Beateng. 
Begin, Began, Begun. 
Bend, Bent, & Bent. R 
Bereave, ts de- Bereft, R Bereft. 
pride f. | 
Beſeech, 4% beg Beſought, Beſought. 
Or eutreat. 
Bid, Bade, Bidden. 
Bind, Bound, Bound. 
Bite, Bit, Bitten. 
Bleed , do let Bled, . Bled... 
blood... 1 
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„7 be, the Auxiliary Verb, by which” the Verb Pate is... 


formed. The words marked in Italios are the Auxiliary or 
Helping Verbs, which. are defective, that is, n 
of their parts, except the Verbs Am and Have. 


+ All Verbs in this liſt that have e Regular rom — 
as well as the irregular, are marked with an 2 

Thoſe Verbs which are marked with a c are irregular” by 
contraction: thus, beat, from beated; burſt, from bund; caſh 
from caſted, &c. becauſe of the diſagreeable ſound of the ſyl--. 
lable ed, after d, or t. 

. To ler blood, is elliptical for-40 ket aut blood, . & to ſuffer ie 
V nream out of the vein. 

Blow, | 
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88 The Irregular Verbs. 

— fe Part ? 
Radical. Form. edt Tenſe, W 1 
Blow,. _ Blew, Blown. . 

Break, Brake, or Broke, Broken. 

Breed,” | Bred, Bred. 

Ering, Brought, Brought. T 
Build, Built, . Built. 1 
Burſt, @ Burk,. Burſten. 1 

Boxy. Bought, Bought. L 
eg Could, page 42. I 

Caſt, & Cat | © Cat, 1 
Catch, Caught, u Caught, x. 1 

Chide, OChid, Chidden. 0 
Chooſe, .oy Choſe, _ Choſens- 

. 
Cleave, 0 ads Clave,. Cloven. 
here, 10 flick. 
Eleave, 10 ſplit; Clove, Clave, or- Claveny or Cleft; 
| —_— 
umb. toaſeend, Climb, u {Climbed.]. 3 
Cling, 7 bang Clang, Che 7 X 
' _  .@lothe,. Clad, a Clad. E \ 
: Come, | Came; n Come. N 

Fot. © Coft, ce Coſt 0 

Crow, Crew, x [ Crowed.] x: 5 
reep, ,  Crope,. ECEerpt. + 
"Cut; e Cut. 


Dar, 


"The Irregular Verbs. 89 
Projent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Fmper- Paſtve Parti- 


Radical Form, fe Tenje, ciple. 
Dare “, 7 ven- Durſt, [ Dared] page 64. 
tare; nt to be 3 a 
afraid, . 
Deal, Dealt, n Dealt. & 
Dig. Dug, K _ FDigged.] 
Do, Did. page 56, 
Do t, t per- Did, Done, 
form, &c. | | 
Draw, Drew, - Drawn. 
Drive, Drove, | Driven. 
Drink, Drank, Prunk. 
Dwell, e Dwelt, u c Dwelt. x 
Eat, „% © © 
—_— ll. * Fallen, 
| Feed, | Fed, Fed. | 
Feel, Felt, Felt. 
: Fight, ] Fought, . Fought. 


3 


* Dare, to challenge, to aefy, a Verb 4 and a Regular 
Verb. 8 0 
+ The Verb To do is a perfect Verb. It has ſeveral agmü- 
catlons. It ſometimes means to act; as, 
« bo does. the beſt bis circumſtance allows, 1 


& Does * nobly ; angel could no more." 4 
Young, 


1 The Irregular Verbs. 
Preſent Tenle, or Paſt, or Imper« Paſſive Parts. 
ral B | 


Form, fed Tenſe, ciple. 
Find, Found, Pound. 
Flee“, i. e. n Fled, Fled. 

from danger. , | 

Fling, Flung,. PFlung. 

Fly, with wings. Flew, Flown. 

Forſake, Forſook, Forſaken. 
Freeze, Froze, Frozen. 


Freight, 1% ad. [Freighted,] Fraught, er 


2 fi with freighted, awhith 
ts moſt in' uſe, 
Gat, Got, or Gotten,, 
Gilt, - Gilt. * 
« pad Girt, & _ Girt, & | 2 
Gave, Given. ] 
Went, Gone, page 62, 63. > 
Grave, fo care, [ Graved,F : Graven. a ; 
Grind, as ix a mill; Ground, Ground. N N 
'Srow,, Grew, Grown.. 


4 
— . _ = 


—_— 


It may be proper to diſtinguiſh this from the Verb te fy. 
Obdſerve, that we yLzE from danger; and a bird FLIES with 

Singe. Though to flee is ſometimes written, 
Preſent, Paſt, Participle. 
Hy. | Fled. Flad 
T The Verb te get, uſed by way of poſſeſſion, is, I think, 
kward and inelegant ; as, I have cer a very goad pen; ſbe 
.60T. none 5. To ſay I. baue any thing, is ſuffici | 

| Have, 
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mms Irregular Verb. 57 


— 


reſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Im P Parti- 1 
acme aig Vas T. 0 wy I. i 2 
Have, Had, - Had, page 52 1 1 
Hang, lung, Hung, or flange. tf 
Heave, to lin, [ Heaved,] anci- Hoven, & ; 4 

__- ently Hovet, 1 . 
Help, to a, F{Helped,} Folpen. m 1 
Hew, # cut, or [ Hewed, Hewn. & 1 j 
_— Haden. . 1 
Hit, to flrite, e Hit, e Hit, þ 3 
Hold. | © Held, Holden, or Held. 1 n 
b 
Knit, or 2 ned, x 
Koons A th ; 

Led. 

Left, 

Lent, 

Let. page 63 
Light, 


— * 


— 2» 


* Different Participles of the ſame Verb are ſometimes "TY 
in different ſenſes. Thus we ſay, A man is banged; but The 
goat is bung Ups 

+ The Paſt Time bove, and Participle Boven, were formerly 
= uſe; now the regular Form is preferred. 

1 When Le: fignifies to let down; as, 1: a, let down in 4 
baſket; or to permit; as, Lot ber not burt me, (i. e. permit, or 


— eng Wy * 99 ”% — — — ö U 


. The Treegular Verbs. 


or Paſt, or Imper- - Paſive Parti- Pro 
. 3 Tire, feat Tenſe. | * cple. N. 
Light “, A | 8 ky⸗ Light. f 
Le f, to li Lay, Lien, or Laine Ou 
drr. e 
Load, to. freight, [Loaded; | Loaden. 
Loſe, , ; Loſt, | Loſt. ; 
Make, Made, Made. ; Q 
May, 7 Might. Page 43+» Re 
Meet, Es Met. Re 
Mow, 20 cut cuitbh [Mowed, Þ Mown. | Ri 
we | Ri 
r N u '- 40 Ri 
foffer, her or tn * me) the Paſſive Pareiciple 10 like they Ri 
lng teft,; * Paſt Tenſe et; but when it ſignifies 2% binder, 
ak m the following example from Shakeſpeare, © Let bim Sa 
«- think vbas be coil, be ſball net L E T me from acting as I oug be 
its Participle Paſſive is lerted. See Johnſon's Dictionary: 
When the irregular Paſt Time, and * of this Ss 
Verb is uſed, it is pronounced ſhort, Lit. 1 
The regular Form is 8 as, 
Preſent, light... Paſt, lighted. Participle, lighted... as 
The regular Form is preferable, and moſt uſed in writing. T 


F This Neuter Verb Lie, is frequently. confounded with the 
Verb To lay, I. e. to put or place, which is Active, and a Re- 

gular Verb. So it is ſaid, very improperly, here did you LAY 
. daft night, instead of. aubere did you LIE. 


t- 
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The Irregular Verbs. 93 
Preſent Tow 2 or Loft, or A: Paſſive Pari. 
Radical For fect Tenſe, ciple. 
Mat t, page 66. 
Ought*, Ought, ſee p. 65. 7 
Pay, Paid, Paid, © 
Put, . o Put. | 1 
Quit, i. give up. Quit, or Quitted. Quit, * x 
Read, c Read, Read. | + 
Rend, 1 er, Rent. Rent. ; 4 
Ride, Rode, Rid, or N | 1 
Riog, Rang. Rung. 'Y 
Riſe, _ - Riſen, x 
Rive, to Hr. [Rived,] Riven. 1 
Run, Ran, Run. 1 . 
* Sax, f ant u Isaued.] Saun. "I" A 
a ſaw, | ._ | L 
Say, to ſpeak. Said, Said. SY 


" a 


1 114 is an imperfe& Verb; it means, to be obliged: i 
as only uſed before a Verb. uf generally marks the Preſs 


Time; 3 A8, 1 
« Needs Mus r the poru'r 1 

* bat · made us, and for us this ample world, * 

« . infinitely good,” MIL ToN. [1 


It often is applied in a Future Senſe; as, 
& Remember T am built of clay, and uus 
«© Reſolve'to my originary duſt.” SAN Ds. 
Muſt implies Neceſſity; as, I go. 
„ Ovght ſignifies duty; as, I ought to behave in, - Ought 5 4s 
vſed only in the Indicative. See * 5 66. N 
See, 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſ, or Impers Paſſove Part 


Radical Form. felt Tenſe, ciple, 
See, Saw, Seen. 
Seek 9 to feek for. Sought, | Sought. 
Se=the, 10 boil, t Sod, or Seethed, Soddem, 
Send, | Sent, Sent. 
get, Set, C vet. 
Shake, Shock, Shaken, 
Shave, I haved,] Shaven. 
Shear, 7o clip or ts Shore, & Shorng 

ext off the wool 

from ſheep. * rag 2 
Shed, 4% let fall, Shed, Ss: SL 
Shine, Shone, & Shone. & 

Shew, [Shewed, ] Shewn, 

1 or or 

Show, Ichowed, ] Shown. 
Shoe, 10 fit with Shod, 1 Shod. 
0 Soe. f | 5 | 

Shall, Should, page 42. 
Shoot, Ord he 
Shrink, Shrank, Shrunk. 
Shred, to cut into æ Shred c Shred. 

mall pieces, 22 

Shut, | e Shut, c Shut, 

Sing, Sang, Sung. 
Sink, _ -- : Sank, Sunk. 


RR 


* To ſet, Verb Active, to plant; to place ; to adapt with notes, 


This verb is ſometimes very improperly uſed for the Nouter 
Verb, « fit ; as, pray ſet down), A pray fit dnun. 8 
1 ity 


. 


The Irregular Verbs. 93 
Preſent 7 eaſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical fedt Tenſe, e 1 
Sit, to fit down, Sat, Sat, or Sitten. 1 
Slay, to kill, Blew, Ko J 
Sleep, Slept, Slept. If 
Slide, Slid, Slidden. 7 
Sling, te throw, Slang, Slung. 5 

of the way. PRO « 
Slit, to cat Slit, x ©« Slit, or Slitted. 4 8 
lengthways.. 6 5 li ® 
Smite, to firike, Smote, Smitten. | 1 
Sow e, to ſeatter [Sowed,] Sown. R 'P 

feed. ' Oy | 1 f 
Speak, Spake, or Spoke, Spoken. | | 
Speed, to male Sped,.. Sped, or Speeded, .. b 

 bofte, | | "IS ' 
Spend, Spent, 4 
Spill, zo Sed, - Spilt, n : 

Spin, to draw aut. Spun, or Span. . 

Spit, Spat, : 

Split, e Split, 

Spread, c c Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

111 —————— 
* To fr, to ſtitch with a needle and thread, is a regulaf 

Verb: e 9 | | 
Preſent. Paſt, - Partlicple. 


- © 


+: 15 7 The Irregular Verbs: 
P reſent ug. * P aft, or e Paſſive Patti- 


fed Tenſe, cis 
Stick, Stuck, Stuck. | 
ö Sting, Stang, +08 Stung. 

3 Stink, © Stank, Stunk, A 
| Stride, fo wall Strode, or Strid, inen, N 
2 with hon | ] 
© ' Serike, r . $t truck, 9 Struck, ar 

1 * Stricken. g 
=. String, _ ©" String, __ - Strung, J 
> Strive, % endea- Strove, K Striven. '1\ 


9 
- 
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Y 
Sweat. . 
Swollen, & - v 
Swum. N 
Swung. ns 
Thee, ena. . Taken. | 
Teach, page bo. Taught, Taught, 8 
Tear, 10 rend, ore, er Tare, Torn. ot 
Tell, ao. a8 Told. 8 


Think, * Thought, Thought, 

Thrive, % - Throve, & _ Thriven, 
aner. | 

Throw, to fling. "Threw, Thrown, 

Thruſt, co Paſo. c res © Thruft, 


The Irregular Verbs. 97 


. „or " Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 
fe Tenſe, ciple, 


Td, 7 | Trod, 44 Trodden. Tan 


Wax, to grow, [Waxed,] Waxen. 

Wear, Wore, Worn, 

Weave, 1e 2uork Wove, 1 Woven. & 
with a — „ 

Weepe . (ry if! Wept, 1 Wept. | 109 

Will ul, | . ould. | Page 42 | 

— to obtain, 2 Won. 


lt would be well, if all writers, who endeavour to be 
accurate, weuld be careful to avoid a corruption, ſo preva- 


«Jent, of ſaying, it was vorote, for it was written; be was drove. 


«for be vas driven; I baut went, for I have gone, &c. In all 
« which inſtances, a Verb is abſurdly uſed to ſupply the pro- 


per Particigle, without any neceffity from the want of ſuch . 
* word.” See Hermes, or a Philoſophical 1 Oy: 


ee 
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AEX ERC IS ES, 


Containing Sentences in bad Engliſh ; which may be 

- corrected by referring to the Pages undermentioned. 

When the ſame Figures are. repeated, it is to ſhew that, 
in that Page, there is a ſeparate Rule for we. line 


which i is even with the Figures. 


ARTICLES, 


man. 


An Titus in goodneſs, 1b 


You, have done me a honour; an hundred . united 


_ ſociety, 
- SUBSTANTIVES, hy BF, 


The Knifes and Loafs are ready. 


The Ladys loſt their Lifes by eating too many Cherrys. 9. 
Enquirys were made in the ne f London and ee 


ſter. 
There were many Calfs and Sand in the geld. 
I have had many Brethren and Siſter's. 
How many Beaus are ſeen abroad! 


Cherubs and Seraphs adore the Almighty 


%*./ 


* . 


Page 4. 
HE is an young woman, and pi is a ingenious a and a honeſt 


5. 
6. 


5. 


9. 
9 and 10. 


10, 13. 


10. 
10. 


Erratums 


vi 
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Erratums are the faults of the Printer, inſerted uſually at the 
end of a Book. x Page 10. 
By Phænomenons, we mean Appearances in the works of 

Nature, or any thing that ſtrikes by any new appearance. 10. 
An Engliſh mile contains 1760 yards, or 5, 280 foot. 10. 

. Gooſes are large water fowl. 10. 
Twelves pennys make one ſhilling. 10. 
At is difficult to keep a gameſter from the dies. 10 and 11. 
The ſtamps uſed by coiners are called dice. 


Mon. are admired for their generoſities. II. 
The barleys, wheats, and ryes look * fine this ſeaſon. 11. 
Ellins book is very.neat. 8 ns. 
The kings picture is very like him. 12. 
To- days leffon is more difficult than yeſterdays; but to- mor- 

rows will be more ſo than, either. a 12 and 76. 
She flies on eagles's wings. » _ 
The ſoldier's courage was great. 2 N we 
It is Eliza's, Ann's, and Mary's. book. oy” „ 
The law's of Draco were very ſevere. | 13. 


The virtue's of our companions are catching as well as their 
vice' . 5 


She carry s that along with her. 
« Tir'd-nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy fleep, ſhe likes hs 
« world, her ready tribute pays where fortune ſmiles. 13. 


4 Time is like a faſhionable loſt, that Nightly ſhakes her 
«parting gueſt by the hand.” 


Mr. M. was adminiſtratrix. 15. 


She appointed her ſiſter her executor. 

The Maid of Orleans was a great hero. | 
My people does not conſider. 16, 

The aſſembly were very numerous. 

Demoſthenes and Cicero was great orators. 16. 
Poetry, Painting, and Muſick affords an innocent and noble 
entertainment. 16 and 114. 
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100 Exerciſes. 


Poros. 


1 


What is Pronouns? pie r6, 
Cteſar, of whom I was ſpeaking, was a great warrior; and 
the Roman people loved Cæſar, and admired Cæſar. 

This book is intended for they. We commend they. 17, 18 
She is coming to we. I am going to ſhe, 77 and 18. 
It was me who wrote the letter though you Seu I. 18. 
I have written mine exerciſe. 19. 
What is Relative pronouns? ee 9. 
- T'ought to love the friend which has done me akindneſs.” 21. 
Love a girl which is diligent as is the perſon which Tent, 21, 


No one ought to negle& themſelves. 22. 
One are apt to think ſo. | 3 443. 
Let each eſteem others better than themfelves, * CUTS 
Each muſt have their turn. | Cds 
Prery one greens dente coding to thei vn. 12 
Either of them are enough. ö a 
We ourſelf will go. . 
Thou, and your ſon, and your daughter. 23. 


Your ſiſter came to ſee thee, while you were abſent, - * 25. 
Your memory is good, but thou doſt not exerciſe it, | 25. 
The man whom ſteals my purſe. na 20, 25. 
The fruits which is produced. 4: bes | 
She who is diligent deſerve to be rewarded. = 

How have the Relative relation to its Antecedent? 25, 26. 


Is the Relative nr uſed indifferent? 26 and 76. 
Hannibal was one * the greateſt nn which the world 
ever ſaw. | 26. 
The maſter that taught the child who I E. K. 
An houſe who is inhabited. | e ln. 
A nation who is happy. N | 21. 
A king who is belov'd 123. 


Who 
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Who deſired you to write ? Her. page 17 26. 
Who are diligent? Us, Who are idle? Them. 


She is inſtructing we, and ſhe commends we, and you are 


wiſer than me 26. 


You reſpect her more than I, or ſhe; or he. 
That is the King who Alexander conquer d. . 26 and 123. 


* 


ADJECTIVES. 28. 


A more wifer man, and more ſtronger, much more happyer, 


nay the moſt happyeſt man. 29, 30. 


Vours is little, but mine is littler, though not the littleſt. 30. 
Tbe leſſer it is, the worſer it will be. 


1 prefer the former to the later. | FF: 30. 
She came bevond her time, it was latter than ſhe thought. 
A riendider ſhow, and bo Loot Fs BY Bom x 31. 
| What i is the place for the Adjective? | 22 
* i 

. VEeRBs, | „ 
n. They likes to read. | 39. 
Parents governs, and children obeys. 5 . "40-208 


The bad prides themſelves | in their ſolly, but good minds alone 


is Vain of their virtues. 
Small miſtakes becomes great by frequent repetition. 


Whatever you undertakes, be emulous to excel. 


I waſt in town when you was. 39% 
Thou fhalb go. Is your friends in town ? 2 
cobſerve when the Conſonant are doubled. re 
Thou forgeteth all that is taught thee. n 1 40. 
Hie that forgeteth his duty, does wrong- 3 » 
He robeth them of their due. LS” 
She cryeth, but no one pityeth. | ds i 


. Jaded 1 does ſpeak truth. : 43. 


F 3 | _ 


— 
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102 Exerciſes. 


Wü endesvour to be good? Dees we walk? Page 44. 
You attend not to your ſtudies as ſhe do. | 


Doth ſhe go to the play to-night ? + 44. 
She hath an inclination to go. 32. 
He ſhall burn his fingers. 45» 
Will 1 go out? Will we walk? FE ERS. 


Were I to omit my leſſon, I would be guilty of a fault. 47. 


Were you to be idle, you ſhould be blameable. 


I muſt go, and you ought alſo. 1 and 93. 
I have wrote, and we had wrote before. 48, 711 97- 
T thould be uneaſy was J. or if 1 was, praiſed undeſervedly. 
| | 37 and 85. 
If I was to write, though he writes. 37. 
If ſhe learns her leſſon ſhe will do right. 775 
I was never teached to do ſo. 3 
auc tcacucu me TO dont. a j 
Children loves play. | + 66, 


ran tho? the Ladies bas been walking; -* 


© Socrates and Plato was wiſe. 67: 


They was the moſt eminent philoſophers of Greece. 


— 2 67. 


ParTICIFLES, n 


She is a loving child. © | 35, 69. 
The middle ſtation of liſe ſeems to be the moſt advantage- | 


ouſly fituated for gaining of wiſdom. 69 and 116. 


Poverty turns our thoughts upon ſupplying of our wants. 69, 
» Theſe are the rules of Grammar, by the obſerving _— you 


1555 avoid miſtakes. 
You are continually commiting the ſame faults. o. 
I am very deſirous to ſee you. „ te Gtoe sho. 
The book was wrote for you; + 73 Par? gfe 71. 


— 


54 


It was wrote for your improvement. 97. 
| 43 , j | 
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1 have went to ſee her. , 29711 . Page. 
She is inſtructing we. | | 189 37 I. 
He was admoniſhing they. | . te 

I was aroſe when you called. 43 1 N 87. 
I have began to write. | 

I beſeeched her to hear me. | 

The wind blowed it about. . , 38. 
It was broke by the wind. | * 
We have choſe ſome goed books. x 
Shie come yeſterday to ſee me. 95 
I dared not to go in tlie air. 3 l 64 and 89. 
He durſt him to fight. * of 

The ground was dug up. | | 
- She who really does as well as ſhe can, doth well. · 3 
eite ne Ox four rats, | 

It was drove away. IBS S 
Ink wine fm time ago but I tae nt latch 

have ate enough. — f 
She has fell down ſtair s. 
When the dhild ſaw the dog, ſhe flew awyy. 90. 
The bird fled from the cat; nen rg £ 
Ie neg Gown eee e rv To 1 
1 —— FUL N 
eee eee N bl 
tee TE l 
nden 


Have you got any thing for me? tn Tm | 
I have gave away many of them. vate WE! 
I would have went to ſee her. 1 ee e 
N at bow? ab 90 and 97. 
Are the knives grinded ? „ 19:40 17 87 YO> 
My tree is growed very much. «<a +766 car n 
as E 4 - /24 4] 4:1 rQan 


OW | , 
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104 Exerciſes, 

„ Onguthan was hung . they eee Page 5 91 
The coat is hanged up. 

The room is hanged with green AF. ha 

The man hove his load on his ſhoulders. 

I knowed that, and ſhe knowed it well. | ITT 

Are the candles lit? No, but the fire is lie? 92. 

Where did you lay laſt night ? | 

Lie the paper on the table, 

The graſs is mowed. | 

You muſt be more diligent, 

- Yowonght to behave well. 

I rung the bell. : 2654 | | 

The bells were rang all day. Te UI. Þ 

Were you ied} eatted? 1 have roſe el alt the week 

Who was it that ran? 1 (7 7114009 81 

Fanny and Mary run, at leaf they fayed fo. 97 21 

Wu fit cheto word to muſic The ſong was ſat to muſſe by 


Mr. D. N an . 94. 
| renne rab i 2811 vt 
ohe Meep were e © 9/7) 1b 21 yg 7 df 7 
{have hewet her on how to Go is nid wt 
I never was ſhoved it myſelf. þ 91” 
The muſlin ſhrun by wes it at ere very ck 
Could ſhe have ſangthefong? 1 1 
Mara ſung it very well. Bo, + oc; 16 £: 191690 .314 5 
They ſunk one ſhip, and one was ſank before,” (+ 
Pray ſet in that chair, I ſet in it before. 2 gs. 


we ſet on the graſs, but ſhe would not ſet by us. 7. 8 
„ e eee ES 3264 
One man ſlunk away. 3 t 1 * 

Some were ſmote with the 3 

The flower ſeeds were ſewed in that garden- pot. 

When you have ſown the ſcam, if it is well (owed, oe 
bo and few the flower-ſceds. þ 5 95. 
I have 
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| 5 „5 

.»1 have ſpoke to you very oſten. "Page 95. 

It ſprung up, but did not take 3 

All the fruit is ſtole out of the garden. 

[> The bee ſtung me very mucbr. 896. 
My fiſter alſo was ſtarg by it. | 
They have ſtrove to do well. 

"The bird ſeeds were ſtrowed all over the room. 
They could not believe his word, therefore he was ſwore, 
i. e. made to take his oath.) 

How 'prettily the fiſh fwum. They have ſwam far. 

This book has been took out of its place, and is tore. 

That man has ſtrove very much, by having rod! in the right 
path. 

He is wore out * age, and labour. 

My exerciſes are not well wrote, becauſe I do nat hold my 


1 


pen well. 7¹ and 97. 
, ADvERB% - 71. 
Bad ſpeling is a proof of careleſneſs.. 72. 
It is ſtifly, i. e. rigidly obſerved. 5 1 1 
How diftresful is ſuch a ſituatioml | a 
Write more fullly on the ſubject. . 
Extreme unwilling, + - 72. and 76. 
Act ſuitable to your ſtation. 58 
dhe behaves very polite. 0 
"Your ſiſter has done excellent, and ö well. 
Orammar teaches us to ſpeak proper. a 
| Rhetoric inſtruRs us to ſpeak elegant. 
Iris written agreeable to your deſire, 
Ecannot eat none. 76. 
I cannot ſee nobody. | 77. 
She cannot read no more: ö 
She is wiſer than him. | „ 
_ Maria is not fo tall as me. =. 28 


206 Exerciſes. 
„münden ine. Y NOS Page 77. 
5 . She loves her better than 1. | . 
— I have enow of this. | | a 77. 
She ſpeaks to I, not to ſhe. 1 1. 
 PrREPOSITIONS, SS, 
. | Of what uſe are Prepoſitions ? So. 
A | That is a book which I am much pleaſed with. 31. 
? Who ſhall I give it to? Who do you ſpeak to? 81, 
Who do you ſpeak of? Who are you looking for ? 
Unto whom would you give it ? : 81. 
They have not ſent the book I wanted; | am quite Fiſap- 
pointed in it. 82. 
I have read it, and am diſappointed of it. 98 
He values himſelf by it. $ 82. 


Vou have beſtowed your favours to very worthy perſons 
It fell into their notice or cognizance. 

She is engaged into a quarrel. 

Ze was reſtored into favour. 

ne accuſed her companion for having biitaged k her. 
Nothing ſhall make me ſwerve out of * path of I. Þ 
I will not diflent with her. | 

Is it a diminution to, or a derogation to, their Sa 

I am averſe to this, I have an averſion to it, and ſhe like wiſt 


- has an averſion for it. ü ** 82. 
She values herſelf for her fortune. wc b uo 
q | . 
Coxjuxcrioxs. 1 
| | Neither the one, or the ather, 2 
A Neither riches, or honour. = ; 


| Bo white as ſnow. 
I am fo buſy, as I cannot anſwer vou. 
Neither in this room, neither in the other. | 
It is fo clear, or obvious, as I need not explain it. ut: 
— —— 5 - 4 
: | : 
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She and me will read together. 59 0 55. 
She taught he and me to read. | f 
Titus, chan who v0 prince was more beloved a his 
father. a 544 21 
If there is any thing that makes human nature appeas 
ridiculous, it is pride. | 78. 


eee he falls, he ſhall not unter be eng . 


- VARIOUS ERRORS TO BE CORRECTEDs«: +, 
_ + Cultivated ground have few weeds. A ebenes by - 
kiwful buſineſs, hath little room for uſeleſs regret, 
_ Arithmetic is a ſcience who will gs more, as by as: 
vanceing one diſcerns more of its uſe. 

Let the virtue's and grace's of thoſe-of- your nated 
as incentive's to your emulations 

The law's of Draco is fayed-t6 have: been wrote wih bloddo 

- In autumn, every valley, fields, and ny — GU 
the image of death. 1 8 

Simple and innocent pleaſures n is . | 

The countenanceing thoſe which are capable of in aQtions, i 18-- 
but one remove from the committing them. _ 

There is an meanneſs, as well as injuſtice, in accepting praiſe, - 
one do not merit. A noble mind is happy, becauſe it hath done 
good, and not becauſe it Is applauded. - | 

No people has: more faults than they that pretend to have 
none. N. 

Each has their faultz, and every one ſhould endeavour e 
correct their own. - L 

III qualitys are catching, as well as difeaſes; and the mind 
n — 


LE SI 
«4 


1 6 


ro Examples of 

|-Flatter not, nor be thou flattered. Follow-the Gates of 
you reaſon, and you are ſafe, 
© The gifts: of the mind is 4 base 

body; but the perfections of the body cannot ene 
__fectipns of che mind. | 

The more great a bad mans TOOK PETER are, the! more 
dangerous he is to ſociety, and the leſfer fit for an compan ĩon. 

Vice in a pleaſing garb is moſt likely to prove deſtructive. 
Her aſſumed comly veſture renders her unſuſpected, and gains 
admittance where, in her real deformity, ſhe would be rejected 
with contempt. 
| Remember, you are only ſtewards of the bleſſings you enjoy, 
and that in the end of days, a juſt account muſt be rendered 
to what uſes they have been appropriated. ect 

The ſophiſt Lucius, being carne ta Rome, one-day met the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, and aſked. him were he was going? 
I ang going,” replyed that prince, (to hear the leſſons of 
che philoſopher Sextus.” Lucius, aſtoniſhed, lifted! up his 
bands to fignify his ſurpriſe. © There is nothing in this that 
owght to aſtoniſh you, replied Marcus Aurelius; © it is-not a 
« diſgrace at any age, to learn what. one do not know,” 


EXAMPLES 
oy 


* GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


i; — 


— analyze a ſentence, which is e 
called Parfing, it is neceſſary to underftand the different 


EIS peu each wives, 
1. The 


Grammiatical Conſtruction. rog 


1. The Article, 6. Participle, 

2. Subſtantive, r Noun, 7. Adverb, 

J. Pronoun, 8. Prepoſition, 

4. Adje@ive, 997 Conjunction, , 

LY Verb, 4 10, Interjection. 

See pages 2, 3» 4+ 

For which Article ſee page - - 2: 
What kind of Noun - - 7 and 8. 
In which Caſe - — 11 and 12. 
What ſort of Pronoun 17 to 24. 


How the Adjective or J. is uſed and 
compared - - 28, 29, 30. 
In every Verb, conſider, 
xſt. The Kind of Verb, whether Active, Neuter, 
or Paſſiye, for which ſee pages 33 and 345 
or refer to a Dictionary. 
ad. Of what Mode, whether Infinitive, Indicative 
Imperative, Potential, or Subjunctive, a 
tor which ſee pages - - 3 35» 36. 
zd. Of which Tenſe - - » 37y 38. 
4th. The Number and Perfon and the agreement | 
of the Verb, wittr its Agent or Nominative 


Caſe, pages - - r 12, 39, 66. 
Which Particip!e : '- _ | 69, 90 
What Kind of Adverb - 112 to 76. 
| Prepoſitions - - Yo 
What ſort of Conjuntion © = | DO 34. 


: 


All the Parts of Speech in the following Sen- 
tences are explained by Way of Examples, 
THE worthy Emperor Titus, recollecting once at ſupper, 


that during that day he had not done any body à Kindneks, | 


- 05% mama ſaid he, I have loſt a day. 


Tax The Definite, or Demonſtrative Articley 


34 * T% Ses page 5. * 1 wen var 


1 


4 

1 
1 
1 
Tl 

Ri 


x10 0 
, WORTHY |, 


EMPEROR 
TiTvs, © 


Examples of 


Adjective, Poſitive ſtate, 29.  - © 
Subſtantive; a title of Dignity. Sing. Nom, 


Proper Name, 7. 


KECOLLECTING AQtive or Pref. Participle of the regular 


* | p 
/ ONCE 
Ar 
SUPPER, 


THAT 
DU RING 


THAT 
DAT 
ME 


nas 


ANY BODY 


* C'| 
"KINDNESS, 
« 2 ALA s.! U 
ue 
FRIENDS, 


4 ” 4 . - 
841 


111944 


* 
— 


Active Verb jo recollef?, formed by the ad- 
dition of ing to the pref. Tenſe reeollef?, 69. 


Adverb of time, 72. 
Prepoſition, 78. 


© Subſtantive, com. and ſing. obj. cafe, after 


the prep. at. See page 8 1. 

Conjunction, 33 and 24. 

Prepoũ tion, or rather a Participle from 
the Verb Neuter to dure, as it means con- 
tinuing, 78. 

Demonſtrative Pronoun, 21. | 

. Subſtantive, common and fing. 7. 

Perſonal Pronoun, Nom. or leading ate, 
_ third Perſ. Sing. He uſed inſtead of the 
repetition of Titus, 16 and 18. 

Verb, Indic. Mode, Plu- perfect Tenſe, 
34 Perſ. ſing. agreeing with its object 
or nominative caſe He, (Tu 38. 


Adverb of negation, 74. 

Paſſ. Part. of the Perf. Active Verb to do, 89. 
To know whether a Verb be active or neuter, 
refer to page 33. 

Sub. Sing. Nom. Caſe, formed from 1 
and body; i. e. any perſon : 1 0 
 pobody. 5 1 

Inde finite Article. 

Sub, formed by the adj. kind and neſt. 
Iaterjection, expreſſing concern, 86. 
Poſſeſſive Pronoun, 1ſt perſ. Sing. 19. 
Subſtantive; common, plural Number, 
formed by adding s to the ſingular, 8. 
Indic. Mode, 11 Tenſe of tlie Itr. Verb 


| @ ſoy, 34. Part Sieg. agreeing with its 


Grammatical Conſtruction. fr 


7 HE" : wem. ey'(Titus.)'$3/ and 39, or 56. 4 
4 - Perſonal Pronoun, iſt Perforr gun N No- 
04 wut minative, or leading ſtate, 18. TT 111 
nave Verb, Indic. Mode, Pref. Tenſe of the 
} Perfect irr. aux. Verb to bave, iſt Perk 
„Sing. agreeing with its Nominative caſe I . 
—  (Titus,) 52 and 66. 4 
ros 7 Paſſ. Part. of the irr. Verb ts loſe, 92. 
This addition of the Participle %, makes 
the Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe have loft, 38. 
A Ind. Article, uſed before a Conſonant, 5. 


DAT. Subſ. com. and Sing. Nom. caſe, 12. 7 


995 


| 
| 
| 
13 
} 
9 


BETTER is a dry Morſel and Quietneſs therewith, than 


a Houſe full of Sacrifices with Strife. This is ee 
8 


Bzrrzz y Adv. of Compariſon ; Batter i is alſo the Com- 
parative Degree of the Adjective God. When 
it is an Adj. you may join Thing to it without 

7+ © - - altering the ſenſe. See page 3. 

1 A Verb. Ind. Mood, Preſ. Tenſe, of the Irr. 
Aux. perf. Neut. Verb, To be, Preſent Tenſe, 
am; Paſt, ar; Participle Paſſive, been; 3d. perſ. 
fing. Number, agreeing with the Nom. Caſe, 

. .... Morſely 39» See the Verb To ws, page 49. 

A The Indefinite Article, uſed in a large or un- 
limited ſenſe, not denoting in this place any | 
particular morſel; a is always placed before | 
Words which begin with, Conſonants, and 

| dos N before words of, the ſingular. Number, 

99 See page 5. A 

DRY An Adjective.— It is an Adj, besauſt it de- 

notes the quality, or property of the Noun 


Sub. Morſel. It is compared by changing the 

yy ler eee 

vii rern as, Fir, driefl. See 
| pages 28, 29, and 30. 


144. 1 M0811 


- 
- 


11 noi: Enamplesigf::ict” 
| ee A nonn Subſt. &ng. and com See page 8. 
A Cosjunction Copulative.— See page $3. 
cure A: Suhſtantive, derivert from the Adjecti ve, 
Qi, by adding the terminstion net. 
amen ur re, An Adverb, not much in modern uſe. 
nA r | Compariſon. See $0 
„ e 
1 The Indefinĩte Article. | 
Hoys'zx A Subſtantive common. 
| An Adjeflive, | 
or A prepoſition.— See page 78. 
Sacxiyicxs A Sub. com. plu. Num. formed by the addition 
e.. See page $o- on nn nn” 
irn A Prepofition, Sec page 28. 
. STaJFz. An Abſtrad Noun,, See page 8. 


4, 


Tuts A Prongun Demonftrative. This is called a 
| Dem. Pro. becauſe it points out, 27. 
10 4 Verb as before. 49 and 117. 
Sbronon's A Proper Name, fing. Number, Genitive' or 
h Foſſeſfive Caſe ; formed by the, adding : to the 
Nom, See page 12. 


Orzntox. A Sab. Com. 


— 
© _& THE wiſe and prudent conquer aifficultles, 
* By daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly 
Shiver and ſnrink at fight of teil and Langer, | 
An ak th* impoflibility they fear,” Rows, 


' Tix ©" Def. er Demonſt. Art. 3. 

"wiss Adi, the word men being. underſtood, 37. 
10 5 * manner of uſing Adjectives fab. 

ſtantiv r to the 
language, | 


AN» 


| G Conſtruction. 11 3 


ans Conz, copulativens z 9 41 
rann Adj. uſed ſubſtantively for wen, 2M. . 
 congquts Verb; indic, Mode, preſ. Tenſe of the regular 

jt active Verb to conguer,. 3d. per. plu. agreeing 
wits the Nom. caſe—the wife and * 


(they) conguery 335 39. 
vreyLe UL TIES, Sub. plu, formed by changing y into i, 9. 
BY , +Prepofition, 
DARING The gerund, or pref, 28. participle, 0 
| by adding ing to the preſent Tenſe of the 
| Irregular Verb to dare, (to venture) and e 
30 ping the final e, 89 and 69. 
FO ATTENPT The Infin. Mode of the regular aQtivs verb, 


ts attempt, 34 and 35. 
THEM Objective, or following ſtate of the vent 


Pro. tt; 3d perſon Plural them; ſtanding ſor 


8 | difficulties, 18. ; 
SLOTH Abſtract Noun, or Name, 8 1 
Hias no ple, See vices 4.. 
. Conjunction, copulative. 


. Forty Abſtract Noun, as Sloth, % 
N N : 


The difference between a Common, a proper, 


5 and an Abſtract Noun, may be here repeated. 
SHIVER Verb, Indic: Mode, Pref.” Tenſe, of the regular 


Neuter Verb te er; zd. Per. Plu. agreeing 


with its Nom, caſe, ub and 9 
ve ſhiver... 39. 
2 - Cunjunftion, as beſcees ; 
© punrxn® | Verb, as ſhiver. Sloth ond Fully, (they) Grinks 
ve and (they foiver.) 
"AT Prepofition. 
Steur Subſtamtive—he is left out 1 by Ellipds, „ which 
ee ih 
or prepoſition. 
Torr Ablra own as beer z. mo 
 , and Con}, copulatives 1 
Dankes, Subſtantive, as ToILs 


- 


( 4 : 


*. 


* — — — 2 


—— — — W 


3 


* 
MF 
| 

| 


114 
| AND 
MAKE 


: 


THE 


Examples of 


Verb, Indic. Mode, prefent Tenſe of the Irr. 


Active Veib, to make—Preſ.' male; Paſt, made; 
Participle Paſſive, made; 3d Perl. plu. agreeing 
with Sth and Folly, (they) make, 92. 


Def. or Demon. Article. 


3 Noun Sub. fing. plu. ies. 9. 


THEY 


FEAR» 


Perſonal Pronoun ; Nominative, or leading 


' tate; 3d. Perſon Plu. They ſtands for Sloth 
and Folly, who make—the impoſribility (which 


- impoſſibility), ey (Sloth and Folly) fear. 


Verb, | Ind. Mode, Preſ. Tenſe of the AQ, 


regular Verb to fear; 3d Per. Plu. agreeing 


with its Nom. caſe t; i. e. Sloth and Folly. 


' POETRY, Painting, and Muſic, afford not only an innocent, 


but a moſt ſenfible and ſublime entertainment. 


„ Porr, 
PAINTING) 
£41 AND 

Music, 


AFFORD 


The name of an Art—Arts and Sciences have 
no plural. 3 
A Noun, as Poz rz. 


Conj. copulative, expreſſing continuation. 


The name of a Science. 

It is not unuſual to write Mufic, Critic, Pablic, 
&c. without the 4; that is Muſic, not Mufich ; 
but words of one ſyllable univerſally retain 


te ct, as flick, fel, pick, rich, brick, c. 


Act. Verb, governing the Noun Entertainment, 
which is the object of the Action. Ind. 


7 © 2 "Mode Pref. Tenſe, 3d. Perſon Plural agreeing 


with Poetry, Painting, _ Muſic, (they) 
afford, 33. 


Adv. of Negation, os Delta, 74. 


Adverb, of Excluſion, 7359 


Grammatical Conſtruction. 115 
AN Inde f. Art. uſed before words beginning with 


a vowel, 5. 
; INNOCENT): Adj. expreſſing the Ane of Entertainment 2. 
nur Conjunction, 84. AS 
A Art. Indef. uſed before a n wa 


£ 


MosT Before an Adj. is an Adv. and the fign of the 
Superlative degree, 74 and 75. 


| | SENSIBLE, — gut; STAR by the 
Adverb moſt. 
'AN® * Con; cop. expreſſing continultion, 
SUBLIME Adj. —Super.. degree, compared by, 
Which is underſtood by Ellipfis, ſee 117. 


* 0 though not ex preſſed, mf 9 and w 
a Jublime, pres the quality of the word 
* Entertainment, 75. WW; 4 4 
ExTzRTAINMENT.—Sub. Sing. Nom. caſe, .2 l 
See this ſentence reſolved, or analized, i. © 
b c feparatid inte duc ditin@ ſentences, 119. 
FI .0 | | * 1 
= 3 
1 PARSING CONTINUED.” | 
The Figures refers the Fog in which Explanation may. 
found, 150 Ma 
n 1 1 M n 
THE ſeven liberal arts, are Grammar, Rhetorick, Logic, 
2 11 11 11 


8 Mufic, Geometry, Aſtronomy. 
q which 73 4% 5. 27 123 


4 "Ge ſenſe, ich ind is the gift of Heav'n, 1 4 
83 $4 238 an 1: 
And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n. | " 
| rorx. * 4 
8 2 8 
peer attention * improvement. * 9 


10 8530-1 <0 146 Rl k ai Cale BUY . 


* = = 
_ 0 


5 
* an 


116 7 kurs. 


28 8 49.74 73 


72 
Ill habits are more eaſily 0 dy than . 


2 80 8 322 & 5 27 

Pure, unſulked'* virtue, tranſcends af compretenton of 
31 

the wicked. ) 


8 78 5 28 7 36 1 5% 20 50 
Inattention to the preſent buſmeſs, let it be whiat it will; 


69 28 2 83 69 78 20 2 22 
* cf one thing, menu at the ſame time of another; 
4 69 56 28 7 


49 5 
* to do 7 things atone; are the FT. 1 
275 2 


Ger of à little frivolous nnd. D 2171 


36 21 20 50 24 78 19 7 

5 Let thoſe who value themſelves upon their extraction, re - 
. 49 73 5 29 2 282 23 

member, that the worms are' 1 an older family; ; for every 


3and68 2 49 4 78 
22g thing was ad before man. 


neee 507i angie (19-3 85 2 49 

So fatal is the influence of bad 9 fo ſtubborn are 

5 2and$ 34. 78 9 29. 8 83 49 

the prejudices h contracted in our earlier years, that it is 
1 TS. 2 27 9 80 19 2 

too often At the buſineſs of life to unlearn their fooliſh 

8 vas A 5 X 


leſſons, and to Wake off the .;bucthen wel "yu have 
e. 
1 


„Words 2 with 1. preceded by a —— if they 
affame an additional ſyllable, change y into i; as, Sully, fullicd: 
but when the ſyllable added begins with h the y is retained; 


— 


— 


bs, defy, defying ; rely, relying. See page 41. 


+ Both the Article and Prepoſttion muſt be expreſſed, or 


both left out; as, 4 The dung of one thing, and the thinking of - 
A another: or, 4 Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon 


« the ſupplying ef gor wants, and riches upon enjeying our ſu- 
« perfluities. 8 Sec page 69. 

4 Newer-failing is a compound word, (an Adjective) made 
of the Adverb nevery —— ETIe* the Verb to 


Hul, joined by a hyphen; ſee page 123. 
$ The words which are, are left out by Ellipfis, Or 


a Aa a - "__—_ 


Flips. TR. 7 


* £ \ 


. Ern RESOLUTION, AND 
| TRANSPOSITION: 


ONSTRUCTION, in Grammar, is the putting of words 
together in ſuch a manner as to convey a be wry ver waves 


aww ( bie A D ELLIS 18. pods 


The omiſſion of any words neceſſary to the grammatical 
eonſtruction of a ſentence, is called Ertiesis; as, I beg you 
will come; for, I „e ren * 
I yoſe at ſeven of the click. | 


The principal defign of Ellipfis, i is to avoid repetitions, and 
to expreſs our ideas in few words. 


Almoſt all compound-ſentences are more or leſs empticalz * 
is therefore very neceſſary to attend to this Figure of Grammar, 


or mode of expreſſion, as by. ſupplying the elliptical words, the 
ſenſe and conſtruction of a ſentence may frequently be made 


N _ without _— this is r Lamar 


EXAMPLES, 


Wherein the method of ſupplying the elliptical words, and of 
reſol wing, or analyzing ſentences, is pointed out. 
he Ellipfis of the Article. e 
Vlog ach eee Ger cb Cele ad LE 
The day and bur; aer 
Elipas of the Subſtantive. 


She is + BN diligent, AY inſtead of, 
She is a 3 un and 4 diligent —_ and - wel- be· 
| Sn en, n | 


- 97 
% * 


* Elliphs of the Adjeftive. TR 
i Much rain and ſnow ; i. e. much rain, and mach ſnow. 
The Ellipfis of the Pronouns Perſonal and Relative, 
„ „i n 


I have 


118 07 Reſolution, and 


T have read the book you lent e; i ©, 1 have read the book 
which you lent me, 
Ellipſis of the Ver. 
Teer e e and nt le 1 dete to bear, and I defre 
to learn. 
rent Ellipfis of the Adverb * 


. They fing and play moſt delightfully ; i. e. They 08 m/ * 
th igbtfully, and they play moſt delightfully. 
3 i. e. She reads well, and foe, writes 


well. 1, * Mae * 
445597) . Flupds of the Prepoſition. i fig) 
erben to. your Brother and er i. e. 1 _ them to 

your 8 and to your Siſter, l 
bat ” Eltipfis of thy, Comun gien. | 8 


I defire end, r, . — that ou will be 


7 5 e 10g 1 610 110 94342 


TY v4 1 + -»'PftipHs of TT One 1 + ls 10 f 


9 150835 
1 Tee ue time ts af, nteder to if; Le. 
83 has given to animals, one time to act, and Nature bas 
given to animals another time to reſt. 


« A wiſe and ſelf-underſtanding man, ind, of aiming at 
Satslehte he "hath" mot, wj.l ſet, about cultivating thoſe he 


« hath. Dre 


« wiſe man and @ ſelf. underſtanding man, inſtead of 12 
which talents he hath not 8 to een Wi 
14% r Eaton thoſe e Mp he hath. hag 24 
« The wiſe am prudenit conquer difficulties, © © 
« By daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly 
« Shiver and ſhrink at ſight of toil and danger, 
39 And make thy impoſſibil.ty they tear,” wet 


wa - 


The“ wiſe, i i. e. men, and the prudent, i i. e. men, they ABLE 
to wiſe and prudent men, conquer difficulties, by daring to 
attempt them, i. e. difficuitics. Sloth and Folly, they ſhiver and 
they ſnriok at the: fight of toil and at the fight of danger,” and 
they make the impoſſibility, which impoſibiley, they, Slah and 
Folly, fear. 
ny 3 „ e Example 


— 


% 


Tranſpoſitions, Sc. 119 
Example of a compound ſentence, which may be- reſolved 
into three fimple 410 connected by the Conjunctions but, * 


- - * 15 anne 


poetry, Painting, and W afford not only an innocent, 
but a moſt ſenſible and ſublime eee. 


Reſolved chus; Fi 
Poetry, _— and Muſic, they afford vo only an este 
entertainment. 1 i a7 6d 


Bur Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, thy afford a \ moſt ſenſible 
entertainment, 


" Ano Poetry, 7 and Muſic, they afford a moſt ſublirhe 


nent. 


F 1 . » os N 
: {* 


Or TRANPOSITION, OR INVERSION: 79 


Turnz are two Kinds of Style, the natural, and the mand 
or tranſpoſed. ' (45 4 dy Non tte be 1 45 

A Natural Style, es ks 3:0 T * 17 £3 ' 21 

Is that in which the order of the Words correſponds with 
the natural order of the Ideas that compoſe the Thoughts, or to 
ſpeak more clearly, that, where the words ſucceed each other 


: in their natural order. | 
en e200 4994 ai guido % 432390 "ol 
bu l- eb, EX AM NHL R. 3 241] dne 


of | perſon hay Equally affront tlie company 71 engroffing af? 


the talk, or obſerving a contemptuous filence. 
In the above example, the words ſucceed each other in their 
„„ 


An inverted or tranſpoſed ſtyle, 


Is that in which the words are thrown out of their natural 
t it 6 Udo 1 5 a 


order; for the ſake of ſome ſuperior beauty; bu 


advantage to invert the ſtyle, except in poetry, and therefore 
the beſt 0 writers have the feweſt inſtances of amd? payer 


a ti; * "EXAMPLES of both tp, | — „1 


Achilles wrath, to Greece the direful bring * 
« ot woes unnumber'd, heav'nly goddes ſing.” * 


- Bits 


"4 


1 5 5 Ae cn mf 


77 Mien in adverſity moft plain penn, 


N * 


an t - 8 46 W r 


es N 


7 hap REO ON 
I PT Gon * 20 e 0 NK 
N No wwunds . 20 52 I 
— res Nor Fime's dimenſions . K 5 | 
_— PTY ere ve amore makes; %*! 
SY c 4 And hi | irth j om its foundation — 
a un 1 Ns Mt 
A . en Ordey Wu... 


the glory of the Almighty, nor.oan. 
the dinitnfions of time terminate his reign ; convulſive — 


likes at bis reproof, and proto earth quakes from its 


. ; 1 enn EIL a0 l. MeCTALAT 0. 


e 9111 * N — 234 wa 8574 9 * 

It ſhews us really what, and who they are: | Ne 5 > 

| * Then, from the lips truth undiſſembled flown, 
be en and the juſt features * 


1020 14269 2250491 "1 Waftirat-Ordit.. ele 0 


* CO bg eee Wa 
really what they are and who 'they are then undiſſembled 


ann Gown from;©)g Apts ths mak falls of and heya the Jyſt 


F# 


— * £@ *» vir . | . — 
+> vo . © „ # * — W * = | hs 


* . 


Wers of dividing the Paths of , Sen- 
; denoe by Porwrs. * 8b 
ern or PunQuation, is the an of marking in 


writing the feveral pauſes, or reſts, between fentences, 
_— a ſentence. 


3 


” 
# T2 
7 There 
. 


« Hiekvenly goddeſs): aug the wrath of Actos e, { 


| 3 8 6 Pal . 4 TAF 
| | Whey ar fue Point, des; vader, 7 1 ** « e N 
A The brubes - [el be Seurtoton- 1 IK 
The Coro 25 1. "The Comrra = US 4 [3 J-- E oy 1 
The. proportional: quantity, & cite, öf the points wit re- 
ſpect to one an ther; may, in forme degree, be determined * 
thetoltowing rule: 
The Pod à pauſt fn duration double of the Cabs; the Colin 
Jobi of the Semicolon; and the Semicilin. double of . mn: 
they weill chen be in the ſame proportion to one another"ag the © 
Sefnibrief, © the "hain, che . and che l 
Maänc, L f Pee 
4 Ek. order to underſtand itie meaniog 7 the Pol its, Al. td „ 4 
x (parts how to apply them properly, | we. muſt, W e the. na- 84 
fe of A ſentence, as" divided into its r ncipa} E macbctde 


bas and the degrevs of connection getwwe en choſe * upon 
which ſuch divifion df it depends. 


order to deternithe the proper application of the points, 5 -* 
we, muſt diſtinguiſh between an Imperfe& Phraſe, a Simple BY Fl! 
_- 


4 9 q 


Sentence, and a Compound Sentence. 


An tmperfe& Phraſe contains no aſſertion, or does not . 
amount to. a ſentence, Ex. The faſſim fer praiſe.” 


A Simple Sentence has but one Subject and finite Verb, 
and admits of no point, by which it may be divided. E. 
De paſſin for praije produces excellent Fe in  <vmen of 
** ſer 9. Fs 

A. compound Sentence has more than one Subject, and 
one Verb; or it confiſts of two or more Simple Sentences , 
connected together. Ex. The puſſiom for praiſes which is ſo _ 
"7 vebement i in tbe fair ſex, preduces excellent effefs in women of 
66 ne * . k 

The Comma is uſed to diſtinguiſh - 'the ſmaller parts of a 
Sentence which are conneQted in one Compound Sentence; 
as, © To err, is buman ; to forgeve, di vines” 

| When ſeveral . belong to the ſame Subſtantive, 
they are diſtinguifhed by a Comma: AS, A welk- behaved, diligent, _ 
and elegant girl. | 
And when ſeveral Subſtantives come together without a 
Conjunction, they are ſeparated by a Comma A 
us, Fab, Hope, Charity.” 


G | - » A ns 


Of Points. 


* :A- circumſtance of importance, though no more than an 
Imperfe&t phraſe, may be ſet off with a Comma on each fide 
to give it greater force and diſtinction; as, © The principle may 
4 be dęfective or faulty ; but the — it produces are ſo gad, 


t that, for the benefit of mankind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed.” 


The Szm1coLox is uſed when a member of a ſentence, 


* hether ſimple, or compounded, requires a greater pauſe than 
- © a Comma, yet does not of itſelf make a complete ſentence, but 


is followed by ſomething cloſely depending on it. Ex. Ner- 

« wwithflanding all the advantages of youth, fee young people pleaſe in 

« converſation ; the reaſon is, that cart of experience makes them po- 
2 and cubat they ſay is rather with a defign to pleaſe themſelves 
than amy one elſe.” Srreraronx. 

The Coton marks a complete ſentence, but is followed by . 
an addition, making a more full and perfect ſenſe. Ex. © No- 
thing can be honourable, wvbich is not virtuous : among the Romans, 
<* the entrance to the temple of boncur altvays lay through the temple of 

4 virtue.” 

The Pzx10D ſhews that the ſentence is completely finiſhed, 

and has no immediate connection with that which ſucceeds it. 


The following examples, contain a ſpecimen of all the points 


or ops. 


Be filent ahvayr, toben you doubt your ſenſe ; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence : 
Some ee e eee, 

bs, if once «vrong, will nceds be always ſo. 

A. liar hath need of a geod memory, left be contradif at one time 
bar be ſaid at amther ; but truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
need nothing to belp it cut; it is always near at band, and fits upon 
aur lips; wwhereas a lie is troubleſome, and needs a great many more to 


mate it good. 


Befides the Points which mark the Pauſes in diſcourſe, there 
are others which denote a different modulation of the voice in 
correſpondence with the ſenſe. —Theſe are 


The point of InTzzxoGAT10N, uſed when a at; is 


+ aſked, and marked thus [?]. 


The point of ApamizAaTioN, uſed after any alen dense 
von of joy, grief, ſurpriſe, ä [!]- 


/ Points. 123 


The PazrxTazas, thus (), incloſes a ſentence ſo in) 


eluded in another ſentence, that it may be taken out without 
injuring the ſenſe of that which incloſes it, 


Ex. Confider (and may the confider ation fir k deep into your bearts!h © 


the fatal conſeguences of a wicked life. 

In ſome caſes it is not neceſſary to uſe the parenthetic l cha» 
raters, thus (), but only to incloſe the clauſe by two co. asy 
thus, This globe, which woe inhabit, is but a planet, 


It is obſerved by am excellent writer, (ſee the EssAv on 


PuxcTvarTton) that elegant writers will endcavorr to avoid 
the frequent uſe of Parenthefis. 

There are ſome other marks which have their ur: in wei ingz 
as, 


A CanrzT thus [a] ſhews that ſomething is intcrlined, be- 


cauſe omitted in the firſt writing. 


Ex. The n be hm the ah ngiage of weste | 


A Hyrxzx [-] is uſed to join compound words, as ſelf- 


| love, to-day, well-· bebaved, æc. or ſuch words as are written partly 


in one line, and partly in another, for which ſee page 126. 


An ArosTrorus ['I is a fign of contraction, but it is better 


in proſe to omit it, and write the word at full length; thus 


admired, not admir*d ; loved, not lov'd ; conquered, not conquer d. 
In poetry this contraction or elifion is allowed when the mea- 


ſure of the verſe requires it; as, 
T0 bleſs mankind with tides of fetving evealth, _ 
With pew'r to grace them, or to crown ith healthy 
' _ ' Our little lot denies; but Heaw'n decrees 
| To alh the gift of ii ri to caſe. 


Aang is uſed to divide two 1 5 


—— it is two dots thus Lell. as in" 


Gilead, coevel, &c. 

The Dizrefis is much uſed in French. Ex. hat, hated. In 
Sail, the King of Iſrael, a and u make two Syllables, and fa 
| c 
| Inverted Commas thus (e) are uſed to mark a quotation 
from ſome author. See page 121) 131. 


Gsz | of 
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124 "Of Capitals. 


Of the Uſe of Caerrars. 


EVERY appellation of the Deity; as Cod, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the A the my 
Spiri, mult begin with a capital. 

Likewiſe the firſt word of any writing, n 

The next word after a Period. 

The Pronoun I, and the Interjection O 


The firſt word of every ſentence taken from an author, or 
introduced as ſpoken by another. See page 123. * 
* Every title of honour and reſpect; as, the Emperor, Kings 
"Rugeng, your Grace, your Lordſpip, my Lord, Sir, Madam, 
Proper names of perſons, places, ſtreets, mountains, rivers, 
. ſhips, feſtivals, months, days of the week. | 
| The names of Arts and Sciences; as, Painting, Poetry, Maße, 
ang of their profeſſors; as, a Painter, a Post, a Muſician, . 
Words of particular importance; as, the Deluge, the Ran- ' 
mation, the Reftoration, the Reuolution. 
© 5 REIT from the r Places; as, 


Greece, Clan Rome, nn England, Eg; 
Scotland, Scotch; Ireland, Iriſbd; Germany, German, &c. 
The firſt word of every line in Poetry, and almoſt any 
words feſpecially names or ſubſtantives), if they be emphatical, 
_ anay.hegin mich · a capital, but the practice of beginning every 
Sane with rater 4 ma be ane. 


L 125 J 


MAXIMS ax> REFLECTIONS, 
BY WAY or 


EXERC/ISES. 


are habits, are dangerous. 
In the morning think what thou haſt to do; and, at night, 
aſk thyſelf what thou haſt done. 


You muſt not expe&to find Study tom agreeable : like 

the Roſe, it has its beauties, but is not without its thorns» 
The beginning of every Science is difficult; and nothing 
- but affiduity and labour will enable © you to taſte the pleaſures 
- of it. 


Be always at leiſure to do good; never make buſineſs an 


. excule to decline tlie offices of humanity. 
{ Good may be done by the bad, but hand eee ane can be 
2 good. 0 
Improper reading is the ruin of young minds: forbidden 
- books ought to be conſidered in the light of evil company. 
Well-choſen books are our beſt friends: ve find them always 
ready when we want them; and when Judiciouſly chofen they 
aiways ſpeak the truth to'us ? 
It is a hard thing to ſay, I don't know ; it hurts one's pride : 
but ſhould not pretending one does, hurt it much more? 


To be well acquainted with one's native language i+-nothing 
to boaſt of; but not to be well eee with it, is a great 


diſgrace. 


LL difpoſitions to idleneſs or vacaney, even before thay | 


| G 3 | f be 
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ue duty cf children to their parents was held, even by the 


nun- enlightened heathens, in the higheſt eſteem and venera- 
tion, +4 He that is undutiful to his parents 1 (ſays the Athe- 


2 5 . e nian law), ſha!l be incapable of holding any office.“ 


Inſtead of looking down with contempt on the crooked in 


mind or in body, we ſhould thankiully look up to God, who 
Rath made us better. 


It was a good method obſerved by Socrates; when he f und 
in himſelf any diſpofition to anger, he would check it by ipeak - 
ing leru, in oppoſition to the motions of his diſpleaſure, 

Pythagoras uſed to ſay, that thoſe who reproved us, were 
greater friends to us, than thoſe who flattered us. 


There is but one ſolid Pleaſure in life; and that is our Dur v. 


- How miſerable then, how unwiſe, how unpardonable 2 are they, 


: 


wm 


who make that one a Pain 


It is more from -careleſneſs about truth, than from intentional 
ting, that there is ſo much falſhood in the world. 


. Moral Truth, is the conformity of our expreffions to our 


thoughts; and Faithfulneſs, that of our actions to our expreſ- 


| Lying or Falſhed is generally a mean, ſelfiſh, or malevolent, 


and akvays an unjuſtifiable endeaveur to deceive another, by 
- fignifying or afſe:ting that to be truth or fact, which is known 

or believed to be otherwiſe ; and by making promiſes, withovt 
any intention to perform them. 


e appears ſo low and mean, as lying and diſſimula- 


. Gon; and it is obſervable, that only weak animals endeavour 
to ſupply by craft, the defects of ſtrength, which nature has 
not given them. 


There never was a hypocrite ſo diſguiſed, AL” oP FOR | 


mark or other ſtill by which he might be known. 


There are lying looks, as well as lying words ; diſſembliog 


ſmiles, deceiving ſigns, and even a lying ſilence. 


Avoid, as much as you can, the company of all vicious per- 


— Ak e e e lee ee 
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Never triumph over any perſons imperfeQions but conſiders: 
if the party raxed for his deficiency in ſome things, may not. 
| likewiſe be praiſed for his proficiency-in others. *_ 


No people have more faults than they that pretend to have? 
none. 


The ordinary manner of ſpending their time, is the only er | 
of . judging of people's inclination and genius. 

It was a memorable practice of Veſpaſian, throughout the 
whole courſe of his life, that he called himſelf to au account 
every night ſor the actions of the paſt day; and, as often as he 

found be had paſſed any one day without ſome good, he entered 
upon his Diary this memorial, .I have loſt a day 

As the elegance of dreſs adds grace to beauty itſelf, ſo deli- 

W 

mind. | 12 

n that will offend ? 1s there a tale thy compa- 
nion chuſeth not to hear? Avoid it in thy diſcourſe; fo ſhall! 
ſhe honour thy prudence, and applaud thy gcod-nature. 

The ſureſt ſign of a noble diſpoũtion, is e hang n Envy in": 
one's nature. © 


| Emulation is a noble paſſion; as it ſtrives to excel, by raiſing: - | 
itſelf, and not by depreſſing another. It is a ſure method of © if 
obliging in company. | - _ 
Let that courteſy diſtinguiſh-your demeanour, that ſprings* "ji 
net ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs,'a5-from-a mild and gute 
heart. 
Let your conduct be the reſult of deliberation, never oi · im- 
patience. Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or ay tun. | 
betrays inattention or ill- humour, is criminal. | 
Diligence, induſtry, and proper improvements of time, are 
material duties of the young: to no purpoſe are they endowed | 
with the - beſt I if they want a exerting 
* | 
Half the miſeries of mankind ariſe from pride and felt. bos 3 | 
from that vain conceit we are ſo. apt to entertain of ourſelves, + 
and of our own abilities. 


The prying Eye is a foe to itſelf, and the , litening Ear will | 


bear itſelf landered. Art thou inquiſitive after deeds of ſcan . 4 
84 | da 
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90 40 e enquire'of thyſelf, and thou wilt find employ- 


__ -: ment within, - 
8 Beſore thou openeſt thy lips to ſpeak, reflect whether thou 
oed the truth of what thou art about to ſay, or under- 
*-  Randeſt the matter thereof; elſe thou mayeſt be detected in a 
« falſhood;.and thy afſertions may be an ann to oy 
| _ aunderftanding. 
Loet thy promiſes be ſew, and ſuch as thou: canſt . 
= > - - leſt thou art reduced to break thy word, and it be hereafter 
= ' «+ reckoned of no account. 
8 Wealth and titles are only the gifts of Fortune; but peace 
4 and content are the peculiar endowments of a «<vel.-d:ſpoſed 
- wünd: a mind that can bear Affliction without a murmur, and 
the weight of a plentiſul Fortune without vain- gloty z:that can 
de familiar without meanneſs, and reſerved without pride. 
Viciods habits are ſo great a ſtain. to human nature, and ſo 
Lodious in themſelves, that every perſon, actuated by right rea- 
J Jon, would aveid them, though he were ſure they would be al- 
ways concealed bath from God and men, and had 403i 
puniſhment entailed upon them. 
4 is obſerved,; that. the moſt cenſorious, are generally ho 
| . leaſt judicious; who, having nothing to recommend them- 
\ - ſelves, will be finding fault with others. No man envies the 
| merit. of another, that has any of hs own. 
It is uſual with obſtinate perſqu 8 to regard neither truth-in” 
* eontradiQing, nor benefit in diſputing. Pofitiveneſs is a - 
= _ tain evidence of a weak judgment. 
&. It was a ſaying of Pliny, that he eſteemed him Fa beſt good 
} man, that forgave others, as if he were every day faulty him - 
ff 3: and who abſtained. from faults, as if he pardoned, no- 
. body. | 8 
| Henry, III. of France, aſking thoſe about him, one day, 
4 What it was that the Duke of Guiſe.did to charm and allure 
2 every one's heart? received this anſwer: Su, the Duke de 
; _ * Guile does good to every body without exception, either di- 
rectly by himfelf, or indirectiy by his recommendations: he 
is civil; courteous, liberal; has always ſome good to ſay of 
every body, but never ſpeaks ill of any; and hence the reaſon 
he reigns in men's hearts, as a>Hlutely," as your Majeſty dot s 
in your kingdom. 


Small 


4 
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Small tranſgreſſions become great by, frequent repetition 3 
as ſmall expences, multiphed, inſenfibly. waſte a large e- 
venue. 

Whatever you | diſlike i in onder dne cake care to correct 
in yourſelf, by the gentle reproof of a better praQtice. 


An idle body is a hind of monſter in the creation: all nature | 
is buſy about him. 


How wretched is it to hear people complain, thas the tay. 
- hangs heavy upon them; that they do not know what to do 
-with themſclves ! How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among 
+ creatures. who can apply themſelves to the duties of religion. 
and meditation; to the reading of uſeful books; who may ex- 
. erc,ſe themſelves in the purſujts of knowledge and virtue, and: 
every hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer and better than 
N. they were before. 
Epaminondas, prince of: Thebes, had fuch hatred <oridiendfe, 
that, finding oue of his captains aſſeep in the day - time, be ſlev 
him; for which act, being reproved by his nobles, he replied, 
rern I found bim; comparing idle men to dead men. 
Such are the viciſſitudes of human life, that it is no ſtrange 
or uncommon circumſtance, to ſee penury or diſtreſs uſurp the 
| feats of jo / and plenty; to ſee thoſe ho had flouriſned ia the 
earlier part of life in affluence and proſperity, reduced 
4 cloſe» of it to want and miſery, obliged. to ſtruggle with #he 
+ world at an age when they are moſt. unfit to encounter it; and 
- inſtead of reſting in peace, after a troubleſome. j Journeys com- 
pelled to hear the heat and burthen of. the day. 


Let the enlargement of your knowledge! be 2 confiont 

vie. and deſigu in life ; ſince there is no time, or place, no 

tranſactions, occurrences, or engagements. in life, which * 
«clude us from this method of improving the mind. 


Endeavour to derive ſome inſtruction or improvement 4 
everything which you. ſee, or hear, .or which occurs in Apes 
> life. 


Vou may learn ſome uſcful leſſons from: the, birds and; ahe- 
1 and even from the meaneſt inſect. Read the: Wiſdom 


of. God, and his admirable contrivance, in them all; read his. 


Almighty power, his rich and various goodnebs, in all hig. 
wocks. PD ee 0014 een 
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From the day and the night, the hours and the flying M. 

nutes, learn a wiſe improvement of time, and be watchtul to 
ſeize every opportunity to increaſe in knowledge. 

From the viciſſitudes and revolutions of nations and families, 
and from the various occurrences of the world, learn the inſta- 
_ bility of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of life, the certainty 
of death. 

From the vices and follies of others, obſerve what is hateful 
in them: confider how ſuch a practice looks in another per- 
fon, and remember that it looks as ill or worſe in yourſelſ. 

From the virtues of others, learn ſomething worthy of your 

Imitation. 

From the deformity, the diſtreſs, ene of ebene, de- 
rive leſſons of thankfulneſs to Gop, and hymns of grateful 
Praiſe to your Creator, Governor, and Benefactor, who has 
- Formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from thoſe 


paſſion to your neighbour under his miſeries. | 
From your natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, memory, 


* hands, c. make this inference, that they were not given you 
for nothing, but for ſome uſeful employment to the honour of- 


| Jour Maker, and for the good of your fellow-creatures, as well 
; as for your own beſt intereſt and final happineſs. 


- evils. Learn alſo contentment in your own ſtate, and com- 


; Shows ths ferrere, ths pains, the Seimetiee, and feferinge? 


. .* that attend you, learn the evil of fin, and the imperfection of 
Jour preſent ſtate. From your own fins and follies learn the 


patience of Gon towards you, and the practice of humility te- 


_ wards God and man. 


Thus from every appearance in nature, and from every-oc- - 
eurrence of life, you may derive natural, moral, and religious ob- 


ſervations to entertain your minds, as well as rules of conduct 


in the affairs relating to this life, and that which is to come. 


Thoſe who boaſt of good works they never did, or promiſe 


good works they never intended to do, or make their good works - 
more or better than they e e an 
Ananias's lie. 

Doras is praiſed, got for the abus which the gave, bot wr 
the alms-deeds which ſhe did. They who will not do a cha- 


1 *. 
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hands, for the benefit of the poor, whatever they pretend, if 
they were rich, would not beſtow a charitable gift. 
'Deſpiſe no occupation as vulgar or trifling, that can contri- 
bute to any general benefit. 
When Solomon deſcribes the excellent daughter, Prov. XXXiz 
he makes induſtry to be one of her beſt qualities. 

Tabitha is reported to be a woman full of good works, Acts I. 
and after her death to have the widows ſtanding by her body 
weeping, and ſhewing the coats and garments which ſhe made 

- white ſhe was with them. 


Do not fay to yourſelf, 1 will write to-morrow; I will even 


plicate the next week in behalf of a friend; if you can aftue 
ally and CO I Ur Pe In 
vice. 


and to he a end e of e wie ſolicit your 


favours ; c 


e. 


Call on your pride, to ſuppreſs thoſe emotions of envy th 


charity cannot conquer. 

Reflect on the perpetual viciffitudes the moſt beautiful, the 
moſt proſverous, are ſubjected to; you will ſoon exchange the 
look of diſdain for that of pity, and the murmurs of compariſon, 
r ſecurity from fimilar ac- 

cidents. 


nee certain you will hereafter be called to a ſtrict account o 
the uſe you ſhall have made of thoſe advantages Providence 


ſhall have beſtowed upon you. 


To young perſons, the death of contemporaries is the moſt 
ſpeaking leſſon they can receive. 

We are. generally apt to buſy ourſelves in obſerving the 
errors and miſcarriages of our neighbours, and are forward to 
mark and cenſure their faults and follies; but how few deſcend 
into themſelves, and turn their y”_ inward, and ſay, What 
- Lave I done ? 


It is an excellent * of the emperor Antoninus, « No 
«6 man was ever unhappy for nct prying into the actions and 
« conditions of other men; but that man is neceſſarily un- 
. & happy, who doth not obſerve himſelf, and conſider the ſtate 
of his own ſoul.” 
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Make no perſons wait who are dependant. on you; the. loſs 
of time, to all who have to live on the careful. employment of 
it, is the loſs of their bread. 


Avoid * in company, it is a habit of pos impro- 
priety. 
Loud Wen and exceſſive laughter, the latter either 
pointed, or unmeaning, are both unbecoming; theſe unguarded 
cuſtoms, contracted among intimates, are never pardoned by 
the world. . 
I.: is evident that the graces of the perſon give favourable 
_ Impreſſions of the mind; Which reflection ſhould be a monitor 
' to correct all aukward habits and geſtures. 
| Liſten to tales of woe, with gratitude on your own aczouat 
"compaſſion for the ſufferers, 
Profit of others · misfortunes ce miſtakes as — ts 
Jour pride, and a guard to your ſteps. | 
If either noble birth, a large dominion, a great os EY 
cencys a genius for contemplation, or a fmall fa- 
Ap, could have given a writ of eaſe, Adam had not been ſet 
to work in Paradiſe; but he that gave us being, gave us buſi- 
; neſs ;—even the garden of Eden, though it needed not weed- 
ing, yet muſt be dreſſed and kept; nature, in its beſt eſtate, 
© left room for art and induſtry, and God demands tlic =» 
A lying tongue is but for a moment; but truth is the 
» daughter of time, and. in the end will appear. 
When Ariſtotle was once aſked, What a man could gain by 
uttering falſhood ? he replied, Not to be cred. ted wien he 
* ſhall tell the truth.” | 
Neatneſs and elegance ſhould be joined to each other; oſten- 
tation and ſunen are in general equally n. and equally 
_ to be avoided, 
On no occaſion relax in the article of 3 regardiag 


5 . on perſon; nor ſuffer indolence or ſickneſs to deſtroy 


a habit, which is as much connected with health, as it is with 
decorum. 
Live up every favoured nden in point of dreſs, to that of 
. - thoſe hom it is your duty to pleaſe. 
As in apparel, fo in actions, know not "ny whats good 
but what becomes you. | <A 
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I 


Let us not negle& one duty, under pretence of beiog better 
Aitted for another; ſloth will not be cured by ſleep, nor indo- 


tence with indleneſs: if the leg be numb, walk. 


Munificence recommends us more than magnificence. 
No man's character is to be taken from a fingle act. 


One of the cauſes of evil-ſpeaking, is envy—we look with 
am evil eye upon the good that is in others, and do what we. 
can to diſcredit their commendable qualities. 


Another cauſe of evil-ſpeaking, is impertinence and curlo- 
fity ; ; a deſire of talking of affairs which do not concern us. 


The fin of Evil-ſpeaking is plainly condemned by the word 
of God; and the duty of refraining from it as eaſy as a reſo- 
lute filence upon juſt occaſions; as reaſonable as prudence, juſ- 
tice, charity, and the preſervation of peace and good-will _ 
amongſt men can make it; and of as neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
an obligation, as the authority of God can render any thing. 

An innocent ſoul will have a modeſt-look—and ſome guilt is 
betrayed in great aſſurance. 


Simplicity and integrity will ſhine forth in the whole air of 


the face, and will give the fweeteſt gracefulneſs, or trueſt _ 


beauty to it. 
Boldneſs will disfigure the beſt features; like a cloud over 


the ſun, it intercepts the glory of it. 


2 


A ferwardneſs to talk, and a multitude of words, is no ad- 
vantage to the character of any perſon, eſpecially women; 


vhoſe greateſt reproach, in the apoſtle's cenſure of them, was, 
to be ratlers, and buſy-badies. St. Paul's 1 Timothy, c. v. 133 


When we ceaſe to do evil, we muſt not then ſtand idle, but 


learn to do well; we muſt be doing, and what we do muſt. be. 


well done, in a right manner, and for right ends. 


Endeavour to reſtrain you ideas, from wandering, , When all, 
your application becomes requiſite. - 


If you are naturally. bleſſed with a good memory, exeraiſa in | 


continually. 
Reſt not contented withahe plea of a bad memory; its bun 
another name for negligenees among young perſons. 
Refolution and perſeverance aro correcti ves to an indalent 
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It is a good rule for every one who has a competency of 
fortune, to lay afide a certain proportion of his income for 


pious and charitable uſes ; he will then always give eaſily and 


chearfully, 


Familiar converſation ought to be the ſchool of learning and 


good-breeding. 


It js a ſure method of obliging in converſation, to thew a 
pleaſure in giving attention. 

Good-nature is the very air of a good mind, the fign of a ge- 
nerous ſoul, and the peculiar ſoil in which virtue proſpers. 
„ e eee 

1 — 60 1s han a ault to 
thoſe that have it. 1 

There is nothing ſo delightful, ſays Plato, as the hearing or 
the ſpeaking of truth. For this reaſon there is no converſation 
ſo agreeable as that of the perſon of integrity, who hears with- 
out any defign to betray, and ſpeaks without any intention te 
deceive. 

Pride and ill-nature will be hated in fpite of all the wealth 
and greatneſs in the world: a is always ſafe ; but Pride 
creates us enemies. 8 

Ancient Lacedemon affords an admirable inftruQion for ſub- 
duing our paſſions. Certain occupations were appointed far 
each ſex, for every hour, and for every ſeaſon of life. 

In a life always active, the paſſions have no opportunity to 
deceive, ſeduce, or corrupt. Induſtry is an excellent guard to 
virtue. 

True philoſophy, ſays Plato, confiſts more in Fidelity, "EY 
Rancy, Juſtice, Sincerity, and in the Love of our Duty, than in 


a great capacity. 


la made himſelf ridiculous by the ſoftneſs and fantaſti- 

calnefs of his habit; and Auguſtus was as much admired for the 
modeſty and gravity of his. 

— — having noted the different characters of the 

ind in children, draws, in a few words, the image of what be 

judged to be a perfect Scholar; and certainly it is a very amiable 


- ne; For my part,” ſays be, «I like a child who is encouraged 


by commendation, is animated by a ſenſe of glory, and weeps 


2 when be is outdone. A noble emulation will ahrays keep bm 
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in exerciſe, a reprimand will touch bim to the quick, and ho- 
nour will ferve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not fear that ſuch 
a ſcholar will ever give himſelf up to ſullenneſs.” 

How great a value ſocver Quintilian ſets upon the talents of 
the mind, he eſteems theſe of the heart far beyond them, and 
looks upon the former as of no value without the latter. 


In the ſame chapter, he declares, he ſhould never have a 
good opinion ef a child, who placed his ſtudy in occaſioning 
laughter, by mimicking the behaviour, mien, and faults of 
others; and he gives an admirable reaſon for it: “A child,” 
ſays be, „cannot be truly ingenious, unleſs be be good and vir- 
tuous : otherwiſe, I ſhould rather chooſe to have him dull and 
keavy, than of a bad diſpoſition.” 


If Goop we plant not, Vic will fill the mind, 
And weeds deſpoil the ſpace for flow'rs defign'd. 
The human heart ne er knows a ſtate of reſt; 
Bad tends to worſe, and better leads to beft : 
We either gain or loſe, we fink or riſe, 
Nor reſts our ſtruggling nature till ſhe dies. 


— — 


+ FROM firft declenfions to the path of vice, 

Be warn'd: for there your greateſt danger lies. 
That downward path would draw you deeper ſtill, 
To crimes that now your hearts with horror chill. 


= 


—_Y 


LET not gay cleathing captivate your ſight: 
Shun taudry ornament, as vain and light ! 

Let modeſty and taſte your dreſs prepare: 

Th' external form demands a decent care. 
Conſult the faſhion ; but the medium know 
Between the floven vile, and flaunting beau. 
Short is the triumph of that empty mind, 
Whoſe thoughts to rich attire are chief confin d. 
Study to wear the everlaſting charm, 

That fickneſs cannot rob, nor age diſarm; | 
Th' unchanging grace, that virtue will beſtow ; 
Decay ſhall ſoon invade all elſe below, * 
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„ +: And ardetthy aſpires to honeſt fame. 
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Will aught avail in grief or pain: 


* 1 
Me and I Reeds!» 
„ en , „ e 
TAK E care, that Nr nme . 
Sloth fGinks to pain: activity is joy. M7; 
"The'vigrous foul, inſpir'd by conſclous worths, 14 bs 
1 * Exvits to fill het proper ſphere on eth; CAT © 


Of peblic zeal the breathes the gen rous flame, + 42 4 


Unnerv'd by indolence, the liſtleſs mind 7 1 


Falls ak tha a , and on marſkind, n 
ne | . 5 
vIRTUE AND ORNAMENT: 2 3k 

77 H E diamond' s and the ruby 8 rays ts | 

Shine with a milder, finer flame, W 

And more attract our love and praiſe | 

Than beauty s ſelf, if Joſt to fame. 1 | . 

nut the ſweet tear in phty's*%ye —.- 

Tranſcends the diamond's brighteſt beams; 

And the ſoft bluſh of modeſty 88 

bo 4 ee than. . ſeems. 12821 
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